














































Rye Sales 7 
Are 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 
International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 
For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Breads Use International's = Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


Gold Coin Rye Flours 


win Mnternational 
> FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


ee General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


e Pure White Rye 
© Pure Light Rye 










° Pure Cream Rye 


Contact your Interna- 
tional representative 
for further information 7 
and free rye oo 


¢ Pure Cream Special Rye : “ 
® Pure Dark Rye’. 
@ Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 








‘e 


© Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 





“Bakery-Proved"—Trademark 
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Not a Freckle’s Worth 
of Difference... 


... in the way these kids act .. . in the way 





























Ex : 
. Russell-Miller Bakery Flours perform, 
sack after sack. 
a HUI '\x\ & ZHU 
That’s why you can count on cep. 
; : , Wey, iy, 
Russell-Miller high quality Bakery if i / 
Flours for the same results... 
the best results . . . everytime! 
Another word for it is... 7 ff 
on me ee eins , ae ie 5, EE : Tes onder TAR os 2 3 ee + 5 ° Pier ey : yr ba 
~ REPELS Paes NM Ge Ri kas sa ade 
BG 
RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Cee 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including 
OccIDENT, PRODUCER, SWEET LOAF, SWEET LOAF 
SPECIAL, Eaco, SUNBURST, GOLD HEART, 

Kyro., OccIDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, 
AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, ROYAL PATENT 

and WHITE SPRAY. 





See you at 
ARBA CONVENTION 


March 17-20 
in New Orleans 
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yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


p 
abl 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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GRAIN EXPORT FINANCING BY 


si Cable Address 
N CINAT. Kansas City, Mo. 


CITY |) NATIONAL S02'SSatuce'sanens orev on e 


Ss Established 1913 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








ATTENTION FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Please send me full details on your new grain export financing 
plan for grain buyers abroad by return mail. 


Firm Name ae 
Address 
City Zone_ State 

Signed 














ANOTHER FIRST FROM THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT AT “‘C.N.’’ 


Grain buyers abroad can now arrange for extended term financing on 
grain purchases, with immediate cash payment to the seller in the 
United States. 


We'd be happy to explain the particulars. Just mail the coupon, come 
in or call the Foreign Department at “C.N.” Telephone: HArrison1-1721, 
Kansas City. 
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i MUST HAVE ONE OF THESE BAGS 
i OF FLOUR, TOMPKINS. WHAT COLOR / 
fw 
WHAT DETAIL! WHY, ITS A MASTERPIECE / 
y \ . 
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) Okay, so maybe people won’t buy your flour just for the bag. 
| But they will instinctively reach for your package when . 
| your brand is beautifully printed—Bemis’ bright, crisp e } 1 Me 
printing, of course—on the fine, white Becote* paper of 
Bemis Deltaseal* Bags. ; 
@=t=«x9 General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 





Impulse buying booms sates in supermarkets. And Deltaseal, Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


the squared-up shelf package, stimulates that impulse. 


*Deltaseal and Becote are registered trade names of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Centenmal mis. inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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PORTLAND 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - 





Jonres-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 22" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgEaTT? eg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK City 





QUALITY ¢egcce with the GRAIN 


States. 





Our modern rye mill is located in the heart of the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, the finest rye-producing area in the United 


Rosen type rye, introduced from Europe in 1912 and famous 
for its flavor and plumpness of berry, is used in our complete line 
of Quality Rye Flours. 


— EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS — 


Bay State mittinc company 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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What is a County Home Agent? 


The words “useful citizen”’ best describe this woman. From early 
morning, perhaps until midnight and later, she has one objective— 
to be of service to the farm community. Her task is demanding but 
her reward is great—the affection and respect of the farm people 
she serves. This is the County Home Agent. 


M= a farm home is a little brighter be- 


cause of her. That farm girl knows how 
to bake bread because of her. Some day that 
home nursing group may be saving lives be- 
cause of her. 

The wonder of the County Home Agent is that 
she can know so much, seemingly be so many 
places at once, and keep up such an untiring pace. 

Hers is a life dedicated to others. We don’t 
know what salary she makes; but we do know that 
no salary is adequate recompense for the work 
she does, and that here is a person who does what 
she does for reasons other than salary. 

While we may only guess what makes a woman 
take up the demanding work of a County Home 
Agent, there is no question as to the value of that 
work. And there are others who serve agriculture 
in a similar manner—the country editor, the 
rural minister, the country doctor, the county 


agent—the list is long. 

Backing up these people are still others who 
serve in different ways—creative processors such 
as Cargill, for instance. 

Like the County Home Agent, Cargill believes 
in service to the farm community. You see, 
creative processing is a never-ending search for 
better markets for farm products and better prod- 
ucts for the farm. These are goals that require 
ceaseless laboratory work and the kind of ded- 
icated service we have come to expect from the 
County Home Agent. 

The job of creative processing is a gigantic 
one. Consider that today more than 75% of the 
nation’s total farm crop is changed in form for 
industry and the consumer—changed by creative 
processors such as Cargill. 

Creative processing is actually part of a team 
effort—the “‘team”’ consisting of the farmer and 


Cargill, as a creative processor. For more than 
90 years this team has contributed much to 
America and the free farm economy. 

It is Cargill’s hope that it may continue to 
occupy its No. 2 spot on the farmer-processor 
team for many years to come. Like the County 
Home Agent, we value this chance to be of 
service to the farm community. 











SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CA RGILL, 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, 
Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 











Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf FLOUR 


PENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY: 
&AKE CITY, MINNESOTA | vot 
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111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
carnage THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

, . BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
‘Sf SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

PZ ES9 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RYE—White - Medium - Dark 






















Real savings in bread production costs 
must come from true flour quality. 
And for that type of increased baking 
efficiency, you can rely on the famous 
POLAR BEAR flour, dependable and 
full of good baking day after day. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Electronic Brains—Earth Satellites— Rockets to the 
Moon —just thinking about them makes your head 
swim. Ten years ago this sort of thing was only in 
science fiction. Ten years from now—or even less— 
everyday realities. 

Even as we read of these fantastic possibilities, a 
small, still voice insists on being heard . . . “Where 
do I fit into the Atomic Age?” 

The answer will not be a simple one. 


But out of the promises and the perils, the strength 
and daring of our forefathers that have made America 











h and the Atomic Age 


great will speak out again—clear, true, forthright. 


Those of us who have founded our lives on the 
bedrock of Faith will find our answers—and live 
peacefully by them. From our churches and syna- 
gogues we will draw the courage to make the Atomic 
Age an age of promise and fulfillment. 

We do not know what the future lives of our children 
will be. The best we can give them now is the security 
of Faith. Whatever your beliefs, start now to build 
your life and that of your family on a firm foundation 
of truth and Faith. 


Build a strong, richer life... worship together every week! 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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WatTeER PoweER MILL built on Washington Run shortly after 
the French and Indian War; one of three flour mills operated 
by George Washington. From a drawing by George E. Graves, 
courtesy of The Northwestern Miller. 


THE LABEL was sufficient for acceptance without inspection as 
to weight or as to quality. 















SuUNFED whole wheat flour is slowly, patiently 
stone ground exactly the same as in Washington’s 
day . . . to retain that old-fashioned flavor and 
aroma that is grown into fine wheat. 


More and more bakers are discovering the sell- 
ing features of Sunfed: the rich, golden crust, tender 
heart, mealy texture and matchless flavor that 
comes with the use of whole wheat flour, stone 
ground as our forefathers relished it. 


If you would like an adequate test sample of 
Sunfed flour, talk with your Commander-Larabee 
representative about it on his next visit, or write us. 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS #¢ KANSAS CITY 





Old-Fashioned — — 
SOT) 
WHOLE WHEAT Flour 
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East Coast 
Dock Strike 


Ending Near 


NEW YORK—Agreement report- 
edly has been reached in the 11-day- 
o'd East Coast dock strike, but local 
issues in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
are delaying workers from return- 
ing to the docks. 

One report here states that the 
dock workers will return to their 
jobs at 8 a.m. Feb. 20. 

The East Coast dock strike has 
created a halt in the normal flow 
of flour exports out of New York 
and other northern At'antic ports. 
The subsequent rail embargo put a 
stop to any additional rail shipments 
of flour into dock areas, but left 
considerable flour at dockside with 
no place to go. 

The trade generally was optimistic 
over an early settlement with the 
longshoremen and did not anticipate 
any widespread confusion market- 
wise over the strike. The distressed 
flour in most instances is reported 
to be well cared for by the railroads 

Much of the export flour trade 
tied up in the East Coast area is 
for Central and South American des- 
tinations, while shipments to other 
areas such as Europe and the Middle- 
East are proceeding in a fairly or- 
derly fashion out of the Gulf. How- 
ever, another traffic tie-up could 
have resulted at the Gulf if the East 
Coast strike had continued and ex- 
porters had started diverting East 
Coast shipments to the Gulf. 

With the end of the eastern strike 
the flour trade anticipates a quick 
return to normalcy because the heavy 
flow of ocean traffic between New 
York and Latin America shou'd bring 
the situation back in focus without 
delay. Other East Coast ports with 
less fluid traffic may require a longer 
period to regain normal schedules. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Sharp Cut Forecast 
For Australian 


Wheat Crop 


MELBOURNE—Australia’s wheat 
yield for 1956-57 will drop 35% on 
the previous season, according to 
official forecast figures released by 
the acting federal statistician, S. R. 
Carver. The forecast of 126,100,000 
bu. is 69,300,000 less than the pre- 
vious season and is the smallest crop 
since 1946-47 when output in New 
South Wales and Queensland was 
greatly reduced by drouth. 

Area sown to grain for the 1956-57 
season is estimated at 7,789,000 acres. 
Compared with the 1955-56 estimates, 
the present estimates show that less 
wheat was sown for grain in 1956-57 
in all states, the main decline being 
in New South Wales where the area 
fell by about 42%—1,200,000 acres. 

Average acreage yield forecast is 
16.2 bu., which is three bushels be- 
low the yield of the previous season 
and four bushels below the average 
for the five years ended 1955-56. 

The U.K. was the greatest buyer 
of Australian wheat in 1955-56, the 
cost amounting to $28,761,000; Japan 
was second, $17,627,000; and New 
Zealand, with $13,739,000 the third 
largest buyer. 

In 1956 Australia produced 1,534,- 
000 tons of flour, and 44.6% of this 
was exported. Asia received the bulk 
of Australia’s flour during 1955-56. 
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RAY POLLOCK IN 
LINE FOR CSS POST 


WASHINGTON—Ray Pollock, ele- 
vator operator at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and a former president of the West- 
ern Grain and Feed Assn. is reported 
to be receiving clearance to become 
associate director of the grain branch 
of the Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice. He would be an assistant to 
Clarence Palmby in this position. Mr. 
Pollock has been in Washington for 
conferences with grain branch offi- 
cials, and it is expected that his ap- 
pointment to the post will be an- 
nounced soon. 
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U.S. Flour Exports Show 
Highest Total Since ’49 


Flour exports by U.S. mills in De- 
cember of 1956 hit their highest level 
for any one month since February, 
1949. At that time business was brisk 
because of the world food shortage 
and the heavy demand for flour from 
many countries still recovering from 
the effects of the war. 

December shipments, details of 
which are given in the table to be 
found on page 28, totaled 3,179,949 
sacks. Exports for the calendar year 
1956 total about 24.5 million hundred- 





Premium on Better Corn 


Grades Seen in USDA Policy 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has adopted a 
new corn sales policy for all buyers 
of government corn and for drouth 
redemption certificates. In the future, 
all sales of yellow corn grades No. 1 
and No. 2 will be at a widening pre- 
mium over Nos. 3, 4, 5 and sample. 

The first indication of this policy 
change came Feb. 15 when the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. rejected all bids 
for CCC corn for export. The action 
was repeated Feb. 18. In the recent 
past CCC has been selling corn to 
the export trade at prices which 
were estimated at about 15¢ under 
the world market. Top level sources 
at USDA now indicate that future 
sales of the top corn grades will 
be made at premium prices. 

This policy change is attributed to 
recommendations made to USDA by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. advisory 
board, which met here last week and 
which suggested that the only escape 
route from the sagging prices of corn 
and other feed grains would be 
through a premium on the top grades 
of CCC corn stocks. 

The Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice is not anxious to sell storable 
grades of corn, meaning that the ex- 
port trade will have to bid up the 
price to get the premium grade. CSS 
has no target as to how high it may 
wish to push the price. 


This means that henceforth CCC 
will be a strong long in the market 
and will force buyers to bid up prices 
if they wish to obtain the better 
qualities CCC now holds. It is not 
expected that CCC will initiate any 
special devices to push up the selling 
price of the lower grades, observers 
feel. 

The slumping corn and feed grain 
prices have been the source of deep 


worry at USDA, where Grain Branch 
officials frankly admit they would 
like to see corn prices at least 15¢ 
higher but have been at a loss to find 
a remedy. The trouble is particular- 
ly apparent at a time when USDA 
has been compelled to shift its stocks 
around to make room for 1956 crop 
corn which it expects to take over 
under loan defaults next spring and 
summer. 

Trade sources report that in recent 
weeks virtually all their receipts rep- 
resent delivery of CCC corn, indicat- 
ing to them that the free market 
availability is dwindling. 

Field reports show that impounding 
of corn in the government loan pro- 
gram is breaking all records and rep- 
resents loan commitments for the 
$1.25 loan level corn made available 
to non-compliers with acreage allot- 
ments for the 1956 crop. It is under- 
stood that CCC headquarters has no- 
tified its field offices to make interim 
reports on the size of loan impound- 
ings from the Corn Belt states. This 
information is to be used as a check 
on probable storage requirements for 
the 1956 crop loan take-over. Prevail- 
ing country prices for corn have made 
the $1.25 loan level look better every 
day, the trade says. 


As $1.25 loan level corn goes into 
the loan commitment it leaves in the 
free market off-grade corn held by 
farmers and such other corn held by 
commercial corn belt farmers who 
complied with acreage allotments, but 
who have not put their corn under 
loan, and farmers who are unwilling 
to go into the loan programs. With 
the widely reported condition that 
the swine population is in the start of 
a broad production expansion at cur- 
rent hog prices, it must be expected 
that the corn-hog farmer sees a bet- 
ter market for his corn in livestock. 
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CHOLESTEROL—A highly important statement by Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe on the history and present status of nutritional and 
medical research on the incidence of cholesterol-forming fats 
upon heart disease brings into the widely-discussed and disputed 
subject the authoritative voice of a nutritionist of interna- 
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weight, a figure which represents the 
highest attained since 1949. The reg- 
ular monthly export figures released 
by the government do not include 
relief flour shipments. There have 
been significant expansions in this 
business during the past few months. 
The total of these purchases will have 
to be added to the year’s export total 
and it is then expected that the over- 
seas business worked by U.S. mills in 
1956 will be well in excess of 25 mil- 
lion hundredweight. 

The Millers National Federation 
comments: “It continues to be ap- 
parent that the significant increases 
in total flour mill production in the 
U.S. during 1955 and 1956 are closely 
related to the increases in export 
shipments.” 

Flour production in 1956 has been 
estimated at 229,479,000 cwt., the 
largest total since 1949. The 1955 
output was 225.7 million hundred- 
weight. The postwar peak was 
achieved in 1947 when production was 
305.5 million hundredweight. 

MNF has been actively engaged in 
pushing flour exports; major succes- 
ses have been achieved under the 
Public Law 480 program. Many coun- 
tries have included flour among their 


aid purchases and this trend is ex- ° 


pected to continue during 1957. Most 
countries are given. the choice of 
wheat or wheat flour. Some take only 
wheat; others take a supply of both. 
Legislation permitting the govern- 
ment to supply wheat flour for for- 
eign relief was amended a year ago 
to permit the processing of wheat in- 
to flour by U.S. millers. Since that 
time the volume shipped abroad has 
increased. 

In this connection, MNF comment- 

(Continued on page 28) 





General Baking 
Net Profit Jumps 
To $1.12 a Share 


NEW YORK — George L. Morri- 
son, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Baking Co., has announced 
that the estimated net profit of the 
company for the 52 week period 
ended Dec. 29, 1956, including four 
months of Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakeries, Inc. (after estimated 
federal income taxes of $2,136,210) 
amounted to $2,411,630. 

This was equal to $1.12 a common 
share after meeting preferred divid- 
end requirements. 

This compares with a net profit 
for the 53 week year 1955 (after 
federal income taxes of $1,734,000) 
of $2,108,325 or 92¢ a common share. 

The annaul meeting of stockhold- 
ers will be held on the second Thurs- 
day in April, rather than as pre- 
viously on the second Thursday in 
March. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Feed Club Meets 


CHICAGO — Around 60 visitors 
and members of the Chicago Feed 
Club attended the regular meeting 
of the organization at the Congress 
Hotel the evening of Feb. 15. A 
mystery speaker, billed as “Coun- 
tess” Maria Pulaski, presented a 
farcical account of “My Life As A 
Spy” as the program. 
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Fats, Cholesterol and Their Role 


In Coronary Heart D 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Dr. Jolliffe pre- 
sented this paper before a meeting of 
the Orange County Heart Assn. at 
Arden Housé, Harriman, N.Y., on 
Noy. 4, 1956. Editorial Comment ap- 
pears on page 19. Figures in paren- 
thesis refer to the bibliography on 
page 27. 
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O prudent person who has 
N ine’ or wishes to avoid coro- 
nary heart disease should eat 
a high fat diet of the type consumed 
by most Americans and by many peo- 
ple in other industrialized Western 
nations. This prudence applies to all 
males past 18-21 and all women past 
their menopause. It applies to the 
obese and the non-obese alike. It ap- 
plies to those who have never had a 
coronary attack as well as to those 
who wish to help avoid a recurrence. 
Although there are differences in sus- 
ceptibility it applies to all races and 
occupations, to the physically active 
and to the sedentary. It applies not 
only to the chain smoking, tense, am- 
bitious, brief-case-carrying-home ex- 
ecutive but also to his opposite and 
to the satisfied, relaxed barkeeper. 
Five years ago it was stated (1) 
that the only nutritional advice that 
the medical profession could offer 
with confidence to its patients who 
wished to avoid coronary heart dis- 
ease was: “Never become overweight, 
and, if overweight, reduce and stay 
reduced.” By March, 1955, our infor- 
mation had progressed only sufficient- 
ly to add this admonition to the men: 
“If only moderately overweight do 
not reduce unless you propose to stay 
reduced.” (2) The regaining of the 
lost weight with the subsequent rise 
in blood cholesterol could be more 
deleterious in the long run than to 
have remained moderately overweight 
and maintained calorie balance on a 
low-fat diet without reducing. 


What findings within the year 
have been so _ significant as_ to 
change our thinking on atheroscle- 
rosis from “Does diet have any- 
thing to do with atherosclerosis?” 
or more specifically “Does fat have 
anything to do with atherosclero- 
sis?” to “How great is the effect?” 
and “What is the mechanism of 
their action?” 


The findings referred to are those 
of Bronte-Stewart, Antonis, Eales 
and Brock (3) from the University of 
Cape Town reported on April 28, 
1956. Here Bronte-Stewart, Brock 
and their collaborators clearly show- 
ed that feeding certain marine and 
vegetable oils caused a fall in serum 
and beta-lipoprotein total cholesterol 
levels. This effect was _ intensified 
when the oil was fractionated and 
only the highly unsaturated fraction 
was fed. But, and this is their unique 
contribution, when this oil or this 
fraction was hydrogenated the effect 
was reversed. As measured by the 
serum and beta-lipoprotein levels of 
total cholesterol, the effect was simi- 
lar to that of fats naturally highly 
saturated, such as beef drippings or 
butter fat. This discovery of the Cape 
Town investigators is like finding an 
important piece of a complicated jig- 
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saw puzzle. The whole puzzle in all 
its details is not yet clear, because 
several pieces have not yet been 
placed in position, but the broad out- 
line and the framework are now evi- 
dent. It took about 30 years to find 
out how insulin works and about 20 
years to find out what makes liver 
effective in pernicious anemia. This 
did not prevent medicine from using 
insulin and liver in the treatment of 
diabetes and pernicious anemia. Nor 
should this fact prevent applied re- 
search by public health authorities 
into the best methods of transferring 
these results from the metabolism 
ward and formula diets to public 
health and medical practice. 


Background Reviewed 


To appreciate fully the significance 
of the South African observation, it 
is necessary to review briefly the 
background information regarding 
fats, cholesterol and atherosclerosis. 
Today we recognize atherosclerosis as 
the keystone of the coronary heart 
disease problem. (4) Once atheroscle- 
rosis can be largely prevented, delay- 
ed or postponed a tremendous dent in 
the mortality rates of the 45 to 64 
year age groups will follow and the 
average life span will be greatly 
lengthened. Although the life span as 
measured by expectation of life at 
birth has increased for Americans by 
about 20 years since the turn of the 
century, at age 50 no such dramatic 
change has resulted. (5) For example, 
in 1900 life expectancy at age 50 was 
about 20.8 years, while in 1950 it had 
increased but 2.2 years to about 23 
years. This small increase has oc- 
curred in spite of conquering pneu- 
monia and many other acute infec- 
tions during middle life, the saving 
of lives due to increased skill in sur- 
gery, a marked reduction in deaths 
from leuetic heart disease, subacute 
bacterial endocarditis, rheumatic 
heart disease and tuberculosis. This 
lack of a better improvement in life 
expectancy at age 50 is due mostly to 
the increasing death rate from coro- 
nary artery disease in middle age, i.e. 
45 to64. Whereas coronary artery dis- 
ease was a rarity prior to 1920 it has 
by now become the number one cause 
of death in the 45 to64 year age group 
as well as after 65. This has been a 
real increase over and above that ac- 
counted for by fashion in diagnosis, 
by an older population, and by im- 
proved diagnostic methods. This in- 
crease has been especially significant 
among younger and middle-aged 
males. The Lancet, whose opinion is 
universally respected throughout the 
medical world, editorially states: “All 
cardiologists whose experience goes 
back 30 years or more seem to agree 
with the vital statisticians that the 
higher mortality rates refiect a real 
increase in coronary artery disease, 
and also that young people... are 
now affected more often than former- 
ly.” (6) 


The mortality from this disease 
is high in all the Western indus- 
trialized countries of the world, but 
among them the ratio between the 
highest and the lowest may be as 
much as 4 to 1. It is highest in the 


U.S., and in the U.S. it is highest in 
New York, where it is roughly 
twice as high as in New Mex‘co, 
Arkansas and Kentucky. (7) But 
there are other national, cultural 
and ethnic groups where such in- 
creases have not been observed and 
among whom the mortality from 
coronary artery disease is from 
one-fourth to one-tenth or even less 
of that in this country. (8) Ex- 
amples are the Japanese in Japan 
(9), the Bantu in the Union of 
South Africa (10), Guatemalan In- 
dians (11), Nigerians (12), Yeme- 
nite Jews in Israel (13), Italians 
and Sardinians in Italy (14), and 
low income men in Madrid (15). 


These mortality rates must be criti- 
cally examined, for there are fashions 
in diagnosis, differences in awareness, 
differences in reporting, as well as 
differences in the actual disease rate. 
The true incidence is not precisely 
known for any country, but major 
differences of the order of 4 to 1 or 
10 to 1 or even greater cannot be 
ignored, when there are resources 
available for checking the rough ac- 
curacy of the reported death rates. 
Ad hoc surveys such as have been 
made by Dr. A. A. Keys and his asso- 
ciates have done much to support the 
general accuracy of the statistical 
figures. As Keys (8) points out, 
cardiologists in many areas of the 
world, whether they are in New York, 
Boston, Tucson, London, Naples, Ma- 
drid, Cape Town, Hong Kong or Tel 
Aviv, now use the same criteria for 
the diagnosis of coronary heart dis- 
ease. Everywhere patients with dis- 
abling angina or an acute coronary 
occlusion go to these physicians either 
in their offices, hospitals or clinics. 
The diagnosis of an acute myocardial 
infraction is seldom difficult. “The 
idea that Italian physicians miss two 
out of three cases of ischemic heart 
disease, or that Japanese doctors 


seldom recognize it, is not more credi- 
ble than to suggest that the majority 
of cases labeled by American doctors 
as ‘coronary heart disease’ even the 
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fatal cases, are not heart disease at 
all.” (8) He further points out that 
it is not reasonable to suppose that in 
these places only the patients with 
coronary heart disease stay away 
from doctors, hospital clinics and the 
autopsy table but that patients with 
other diseases — cancer, cirrhosis of 
the liver, nephritis, cerebrovascular 
lesions, valvular heart disease, and so 
on—do appear. He continues: 

“Vital statistics for mortality rates 
by causes are far from perfect in 
any country, but they suffice to prove 
that ischemic heart disease is, indeed, 
appallingly common in the U.S. and 
many other ‘advanced’ countries. Ob- 
jections to vital statistics on the 
ground that autopsies often disagree 
with the cause of death as listed on 
the death certificate overlook two 
facts. In the first place, autopsies 
represent only a fraction of all deaths 
in any area where such comparisons 
have been made, and they are un- 
doubtedly performed more commonly 
in ‘problem’ cases than in deaths 
where there is little question about 
the clinical diagnosis. Hence, autopsy 
comparisons will exaggerate the true 
frequency of errors in death certifi- 
cates. 

“In the second place, the statistical 
effect of the disagreements found is 
actually not very large. In a compari- 
son of autopsy findings with the ori- 
ginal death certificates in 1,889 deaths 
in 12 upper New York State hospi- 
tals, in 1951 and 1952, (16) there was 
full agreement in 72.8% of the 276 
deaths originally certified as due to 
‘arteriosclerotic heart disease.’ This 
does not mean that ischemic heart 
disease was overestimated in death 
certificates because the autopsies dis- 
closed 66 deaths from this disease 
that had been attributed to other 
causes in the death certificates; the 
final result is that disagreement on 
the frequency of this cause of death 
was only 3.3%.” (8) 

In addition to the statistical data 
and the ad hoc field survey findings 
there are other supporting data that 
the prevalence of coronary heart dis- 
ease does in fact vary markedly in 
different groups. We have the fact 
that clinicians with wide internation- 
al and interracial experience ha 
long held that at equal age there are 
wide variations between countries 
(6) (17), between races in the same 
country (10) as well as in different 
socio-economic groups in the same 
country. (10) Necropsy studies (19) 
(20) (9) support this difference. Thus 
it can be concluded that there are 
undeniably marked differences be- 
tween countries and between popula- 
tion groups in their mortality rates 
for coronary heart disease. 


Environmental Factors 


This increase in the prevalence of 
coronary heart disease in some pop- 
ulations and the lack of observed 
changes in others indict environment 
as a significant cause (8) (14) even 
though heredity and genetic factors 
may determine the degree of suscep- 
tibility. Among the environmental 
factors that have been considered are 
diet including deficiencies, excess cal- 
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ories and the resulting obesity, excess 
fat and differences in fat quality, 
luxury living, stress, differences in 
physical activity, and tobacco. Defici- 
encies other than that of pyridoxine 
and in certain amino acids have not 
been causally related. It is now 
thought that they operate through a 
disturbance in fat metabolism. Obesi- 
ty is an important lesser factor but 
in itself cannot explain differences of 
several fold. If obesity played such 
a major role there should be a much 
greater difference between the coro- 
nary disease rates in England, where 
obesity is less common and the USS., 
when actually they are almost the 
same. If obesity played a significant 
role, then there should be evidence 
of more coronary heart disease in the 
obese upper class Japanese. 

Luxury living is meaningless and 
too broad a term for correlation. 
Stress and strain, just as obesity 
does, may play a lesser role but can- 
not be a major factor. Stress and 
strain were certainly greater in Eng- 
land and in Norway during the World 
War of 1939-45 than in the U.S. There 
is no sudden separation in the graphs 
of the mortality rates from coronary 
heart disease in England and in the 
U.S. during the war years to reflect 
stress and strain. In Norway there 
is evidence that during the German 
occupation there was a _ significant 
decrease in coronary heart disease. 


- (22) Regular physical activity un- 


doubtedly plays an important role in 
maintaining cardiovascular efficiency, 
physical fitness and a trim figure. 
But here again it cannot explain 
major differences, otherwise the long- 
walking, bicycle-riding, exercise-lov- 
ing Englishman should have a coro- 
nary heart disease rate more com- 
parable to the Italian working man 
than to the little-walking, car-riding, 
physically-indolent American. A co- 
operative study by physicians in Min- 
nesota, Italy, Sweden, Spain and 
South Africa (23) finds that differ- 
ences in physical activity do not ex- 
plain the large differences in serum 
cholesterol, and by inference the 
coronary heart disease rates, when 
groups with differing dietary habits, 
differing degrees of physical activity 
and differing rates of coronary heart 
disease are compared. Although ciga- 
rette consumption has been indicated 
as a factor in coronary heart disease 
the large difference between the ciga- 
rette consumption in England and in 
the U.S. is not reflected in a corres- 
ponding difference in coronary heart 
disease. Climate can be ruled out as 
an important factor by the markedly 
different coronary heart disease rates 
in the different racial groups resident 
in Cape Town, (10) the different 
rates in different socio-economic 
groups resident in Madrid (15) or in 
England. (18) In this country (7) ad- 
joining states such as West Virginia 
and Maryland, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana have essentially the same cli- 
mate, yet the first of each pair has 
age-adjusted coronary heart disease 
rates in the lowest quartile, while the 
other is in the highest quartile. 


Total Fat Consumption 


The environmental factor that cor- 
relates best with coronary heart dis- 
ease is total fat consumption when 
expressed as a percentage of the total 
calories. This correlation, rough as it 
must be, as developed by Keys and 
White (24) stands critical appraisal. 
This relationship between total fat in- 
take and coronary heart disease rates 
for males below 65 may be expressed 
as follows: Populations with fat in- 
takes approximating 40% of their to- 
tal calories have high death rates; 
populations with total fat intakes be- 
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low 20% of total calories have low 
death rates; populations with inter- 
mediate fat intakes have intermedi- 
ate death rates. 

Unexplainable major deviations are 
so far unknown, but one may con- 
jecture on inadequate data concern- 
ing the Eskimos and the upper class 
Japanese, both of whom are reputed 
to have a high fat diet but little ath- 
erosclerosis. Also, as pointed out by 
the National Dairy Council Digest 
(25) in Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark the percentage of the total cal- 
ories derived from all fat or from ani- 
mal fat is comparable with that in 
the U.S., but the male deaths from 
heart disease in all ages and in the 
50-54 year age groups are more near- 
ly like those in Italy than like those 
in the U.S. The explanation for this 
will be found later. Geographic areas 
within a country, such as Bologna in 
Italy have a much higher coronary 
heart disease rate than the national 
average, but their fat consumption, 
particularly of dairy products, is also 
considerably higher. (8) (24) Socio- 
economic groups such as the upper 
class and professional groups in Ma- 
drid (15) have a much higher fat 
consumption than the poor working 
man, but this, too, is associated with 
higher coronary heart disease rates. 
Within a country changes in the coro- 
nary heart disease rate over a period 
of years may roughly be correlated 
with the changes in fat consumption. 
Table I, showing total fat consump- 
tion as calculated from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture figures, 
would seem to indicate a relationship. 
Prior to 1920 coronary artery disease 
was a rarity in middle-aged males. 
Table 1—Fat Calories as a Percentage of the 


Total Calories in the U.S. National 
Food Supply Since 1930* 


Year % Year % 
. ee 31.8 Jars 38.3 
. ae 33.0 . 40.2 
ee 35.0 a 41.6 


*After U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


After 1930, when the total fat con- 
sumption passed 35% of total calo- 
ries, coronary heart disease became 
increasingly prevalent, so that by 
mid-century, when the total fat con- 
sumption reached 40% of the calo- 
ries, coronary heart disease deaths in 
middle-aged males has assumed pro- 
portions of a national scourge. 


Fat Quality 
Recent discussion, as previously 
noted, has advanced from the ques- 


tion: “Does fat have an effect?” to 
“What are the specific substances in 
fat producing the effect?” and ‘‘What 
is the mechanism of their action?” 


Qualitatively the consumption of 
fats in industrialized countries of 
the Western world has shifted to- 
ward fats which are completely 
saturated and nowhere has this 
shift been greater than in the U.S. 


One of the most important chemi- 
cal properties of fat is that pertain- 
ing to the double bonds in the fatty 
acid chains. The unsaturated fatty 
acids, such as oleic, linoleic, linolenic 
and arachidonic, have multiple double 
bonds, while the saturated fatty acids, 
such as stearic and palmitic, have no 
double bonds. Fats are mixtures of 
these fatty acids. Those with a high 
proportion of unsaturated fatty acids, 
because of these double bonds, are 
more active chemically. It is for this 
reason that they easily develop ran- 
cidity, readily pick up extraneous 
tastes and odors and have high iodine 
numbers. On the other hand, fats 
containing mostly saturated fatty 
acids are chemically less active. They 
store longer without rancidity, do not 
readily pick up extraneous tastes and 
odors and have low iodine numbers. 
In addition, fats that are highly satu- 
rated are plastic at ordinary tem- 
peratures, while those highly unsatu- 
rated are liquid. 

Since fats will combine with iodine 
and other halogens in proportion to 
the number of double bonds, the 
“jodine number” is used as a measure 
of saturation. Some of the typical 
natural fats and their iodine numbers 
(26) follow: 


Coconut oil .. 8-10 Peanut oil ...... 58-100 

Butter. fat ... 26-38 Cottonseed oil ..105-115 

Mutton fat ... 32-45 Corn oil ....... 115-124 

i ee 35-45 Soybean oil ....130-138 

Mae Pee 50-65 Sunflower seed 

Olive oil .... 79-90 . aaa 130-138 
Pw GE accascs 160-180 


Hydrogenation is widely used for 
converting the liquid oils into plastic 
fats and to convert lard into a prod- 
uct competitive with the former. At 
least two processes (26) are available 
for the preparation of these hydro- 
genated fats. One is the partial hy- 
drogenation of the total fat to the de- 
sired melting point and consistency. 
The other is the complete hydrogena- 
tion of a portion of the fat, which is 
then mixed with sufficient unhydro- 
genated fat to give a blended fat of 
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the proper melting point and degree 
of plasticity. 

The hydrogenated vegetable fats 
usually have iodine numbers of 59 to 
84 (27 a,b) which in iodine value 
range is comparable with unhydro- 
genated lard to that of olive oil. The 
iodine number, however, probably 
does not always reflect the biological 
activity of the hydrogenated fats be- 
cause the process of hydrogenation, 
in addition to saturating some of the 
unsaturated bonds, forms certain un- 
natural fatty acids such as geometric 
isomers of the unsaturated fatty acids 
(27b). These geometric isomers still 
retain their unsaturated bonds and 
thus their iodine value but these 
isomers physiologically behave (all of 
them tested so far) as saturated 
acids. (27a,b) 

This shift in the quality of fats in 
our diet toward greater saturation is 
the result of several factors operating 
simultaneously. A major factor is 
saturation by hydrogenation of many 
vegetable oils and lard in order to 
make them plastic, whiter, more neu- 
tral in flavor, less receptive to ex- 
traneous odors and flavors, and less 
subject to spoilage. This type of 
processing began around 1915, pro- 
gressing steadily untilat present most 
of the visible fats we eat are highly 
saturated either naturally or by hy- 
drogenation. Even such items as pea- 
nut butter are often hydrogenated to 
prevent separation of the oil from 
the peanut meats. Other items of 
significance but of lesser importance 
are the increased saturated fat in our 
diet because of rising milk consump- 
tion, increased marbling of our meats, 
and the increasing amounts of “heat 
and serve” prepared dishes. It thus 
seems undeniable that, coupled with 
a 30% increase in total fat consump- 
tion, the quality of the fat has shift- 
ed towards complete saturation. 


Effects on Blood Cholesterol 

The importance of this change in 
fat quality lies in the fact that sever- 
al groups of observers (8, 10, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 24) have conclusively demon- 
strated that feeding diets consisting 
of highly-saturated fats results in 
high levels of blood cholesterol. Sub- 
stitution of, or addition to the diet of 
certain oils all of which are naturally 
rich in unsaturated fatty acids, re- 
sults in a consistent fall of serum 
and beta-lipoprotein total cholesterol. 
The effect of these dietary supple- 
ments of marine and vegetable oils 
containing poly-unsaturated fatty 
acids has been maintained by the 
Cape Town investigators up to three 
months (31). This time is not long, 
certainly not a lifetime, but it is 
probably sufficient to indicate in nor- 
mal persons that as long as adequate 
amounts of this type of oils are con- 
sumed the effect will continue. This 
evidence, coupled with the fact that 
peoples ordinarily consuming this 
type of oils over a lifetime have simi- 
larly low levels of blood cholesterol, 
seems conclusive beyond a reasonable 
doubt. This statement as yet pre- 
cludes independent diseases affecting 
cholesterol metabolism, such as dia- 
betes, myxedema, nephrosis or lipoid 
dystrophies. 


Most significantly, whenever 
these oils, which produce a fall in 
blood cholesterol, or their unsatu- 
rated fractions, are hydrogenated 
and are fed, the favorable effect on 
the cholesterol system is no longer 
obtained. (3) They now act to raise 
cholesterol just as do certain fats 
naturally highly saturated, such as 
butter. This finding does not prove 
that saturation or unsaturation is 
the fundamental cause for changes 


(Continued on page 26) 
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LOUISVILLE, KY.— Members of 
the Kentucky Millers Assn. at a 
meeting here on Feb. 15, went on 
record as opposing the present organ- 
ization of the domestic give-away 
program as it applies to cornmeal. 
The government scheme has aroused 
countrywide opposition because of al- 
leged abuses and the millers produced 
further evidence supporting these con- 
tentions. 


Supplies, it was asserted, were piled 
up in various centers and given away 
indiscriminately, much of it going to 
people who needed no aid with the 
result that cornmeal is wasted. 

The association is not opposed to 
the exporting of give-away meal, or 
for the use of meal for domestic re- 
lief provided it is distributed properly 
to the needy. Many thousands of 
pounds of cornmeal have apparently 
gone into the wrong channels, due 
to poor distributing methods, and 
much of it is not reaching the people 
it is supposed to reach. Supplies have 
been given away directly, without go- 
ing through the experienced hands of 
the trade, while many mills, formerly 
enjoying business, have found their 
markets cut out from under them by 
free gifts, members reported. 

Reference was made to the stamp 
give-away programs of the 1930 era, 
when give-away foods to the needy 
passed through normal merchandising 
channels. (See editorial on page 19.) 

The meeting spent some time dis- 
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Cornmeal Relief System 
Draws Fire of Millers 


cussing ways and means of increasing 
the consumption of cornmeal. Harry 
Hunter, American Corn Millers Fed- 
eration, gave a resume of the efforts 
already made to increase consumer 
acceptance. Miss Martha Love, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., described the recently 
created educational service now oper- 
ating in the southeastern states. 


Plans were made for a Cornmeal 
Week, similar to the one held last 
year in Atlanta. Gov. A. B. Chandler 
is to be asked to designate the week 
which, it is hoped, will be in the fall 
when the cold weather sets in. A 
committee was named to call on the 
governor for this purpose. 


A resolution was adopted asking 
members of the association to sup- 
port individually the educational corn 
milling program of the American 
Corn Millers Federation. The Ken- 
tucky association itself does not pro- 
pose to offer financial help at this 
time, action being left to the discre- 
tion of individual members. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$5,000 FIRE 

NEWTON, KANSAS — A fire re- 
cently did damage estimated at 
$5,000 to a warehouse of the Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., here. The roof and 
interior of one part of the three- 
section warehouse were damaged, 
but the loss did not impair produc- 
tion. 











Joseph L., Carroll 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of three of its personnel to new posi- 
tions of responsibility along the east- 
ern seaboard. 


Bruce A. Cruzen, manager of bak- 
ery flour sales in the bakery prod- 
ucts division, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Joseph L. Carroll as 
resident manager in Philadelphia, Pa. 
As one of several key men through- 
out the nation in direct liaison with 
division headquarters in Minneapolis, 
Mr. Carroll will be responsible for 
the sale of Pillsbury bakery flours 
and bakery mixes to a specific list 
of accounts in the Philadelphia area. 


With Pillsbury since 1912, Mr. Car- 
roll has been district manager of 
bakery sales in Philadelphia since 
1928, and before that the company’s 
branch in Scranton. In October, 1956, 
he was elected director of the Na- 
tional Association of Allied Trades of 


John K. Kooker 


Pillsbury Names 3 to 
New Jobs in Bakery 
Products Division 





W. A. Gettemuller 


the Baking Industry. In the same 
year he was also named “Allied Man 
of the Year” by the Pennsylvania 
division of the Allied Trades “for 
never-failing cooperation with his lo- 
cal or national organization of the 
Allied Trades in any service contrib- 
uting to the progress of the trade 
associations and the baking indus- 
try as a whole.” 

Mr. Cruzen also announced that 
William A. Gettemuller continues as 
special representative for the bakery 
products division. He will be respon- 
sible for the sale of Pillsbury bakery 
flours and bakery mixes to a specific 
list of accounts in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 

At the same time, Harry D. 
Kreiser, sales and merchandising 
manager of Pillsbury’s bakery prod- 
ucts division, has announced the ap- 
pointment of John K. Kooker as 
Philadelphia district manager. 

Mr. Kooker joined Pillsbury as a 
salesman in 1926 and has specialized 
in bakery sales since 1940. He served 
last year as president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry in 
Pennsylvania. 





RUST FILM 
NOW AVAILABLE 


MINNEAPOLIS—A movie film, in 
color and sound, is available from the 
Rust Prevention Assn., Minneapolis, 
for showing to business or education- 
al groups. The film, produced by the 
Canadian Film Board, graphically il- 
lustrates the problem of rust infec- 
tion in the grain crops of North 
America, with particular emphasis on 
spring wheat. The cycle of the disease 
is shown, with methods of transmis- 
sion and the effects on the economy 
and the food supply. The continuing 
efforts of the scientists to develop 
strains of cereals resistant or immune 
to rust also are illustrated. Anyone 
interested in obtaining a showing of 
the film should write to the Rust 
Prevention Assn., 820 Midland Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Handling Wheat 
Poses Problem 


For South 


MEMPHIS—Problems of handling 
wheat in the South, in the face of 
what appears will be the section’s 
largest crop in history, will be dis- 
cussed by the Mid-South Soybean & 
Grain Shippers Assn. here on Feb. 
19. 


Gus Critz of the Clarksdale 
(Miss.) Grain Elevator will preside 
over the one-day meeting. Paul C. 
Hughes of Farmers’ Soybean Corp., 
Blytheville, Ark., is secretary of the 
group. 

Many elevators in this section will 
have wheat for the first time in 
1957. Problems of handling wheat 
will furnish the big part of the 
agenda, along with a special report 
on the soybean cyst nematode hear- 
ing held recently in Washington. 

Bradley T. Skeels, federal grain 
supervisor, will be on hand for the 
occasion. 

The association includes elevator 
men in Southeast Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Western Kentucky, Eastern 
Louisiana and Mississippi. The group 
was formed three years ago. 


Date and place for the annual 
convention, to be held sometime in 
August, will be announced later. 
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Second Wheat Kernel 


Conference Slated 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The 2nd annual 
Wheat Kernel Conference, sponsored 
by the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn., will be held at the University 
of Nebraska here March 7-8. 


Designed to provide supervised in- 
struction on the determination of 
wheat varieties by kernel character- 
istics, the conference is open to repre- 
sentatives of the grain and milling 
trades. 


Supervising the instruction will be 
James R. Enix, regional extension 
wheat marketing specialist from 
Oklahoma A&M College. In addition 
to the kernel analysis sessions, there 
will be special discussions on the 
following subjects: proposed changes 
in the grain standards; Bison wheat 
and other developments in the field of 
wheat breeding, and additional sub- 
jects dealing .with wheat marketing. 

Registration will be limited to 75, 
on a first-come-first-serve basis. All 
registrations should be mailed to the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln. 
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Amendments 
To PL 480 


Announced 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
amendments to the regulations gov- 
erning the financing of commercial 
sales of surplus agricultural commo- 
dities for foreign currencies under 
Title I of Public Law 480. 

The regulations set out the steps 
to be taken by foreign governments, 
foreign importers, U.S. exporters and 
U.S. banking institutions desiring to 
participate in the program. 

Title I of Public Law 480 author- 
izes the Commodity Credit Corp. to 
incur costs totaling $3 billion, includ- 
ing the CCC’s investment in commo- 
dities moved out of its own stocks, in 
financing the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies. 

The amendments to the regulations 
appear in volume 22, page 943, of the 
Federal Register, Feb. 15, 1957. The 
original regulations were announced 
on Nov. 19, 1954, and were super- 
seded by revised regulations an- 
nounced on March 6, 1956. 


New Provisions 


The amendments provide for the 
following new provisions: 

1. It eliminates, under the letter of 
commitment method of financing, the 
prohibition against an importer earn- 
ing dispatch in excess of demurrage 
at point of discharge. 

2. It prescribes a time limit on sub- 
mission of documents to CCC under 
the direct reimbursement method of 
financing. 

3. It increases the period of time 
for presentation of bank drafts on 
CoS. 

4. It provides for the submission of 
CCC Form 329-3 “Statement of 
Transmittal of Ocean Bills of Lad- 
ing.” 

5. CCC Form 329 “Supplier’s Cer- 
tificate” provides that information 
with respect to agents’ commissions 
need not be furnished by the sup- 
plier to the importer. 

6. It clarifies the extent of the 
banking institutions’ responsibility 
relative to shipping documents evi- 
dencing delivery within the delivery 
period specified in the purchase 
authorization. 


Purchase Authorizations 


Purchase authorizations originally 
issued prior to Feb. 15, 1957, shall 
continue to be subject to the revised 
regulations announced March 6, 1956, 
unless these amendments are made 
applicable to such purchase author- 
izations by amendments or modifica- 
tion. 

Copies of the new Form CCC 329-3 
and Revised Form CCC 329 and other 
forms required under the program 
may be obtained from the Fiscal 
Division, CSS, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. Banking institutions to which 
CCC has issued letters of commit- 
ment have a supply of Revised CCC 
Form 329, ‘“Supplier’s Certificate,” 
and CCC Form 329-3, “Statement of 
Transmittal of Ocean Bills of Lad- 
ing.” 

Copies of the amendments will be 
mailed to individuals and firms on 
the Title I, Public Law 480 mailing 
list (FAS-FSD). They may also be ob- 
tained beginning Feb. 20, 1957, from 
the Foreign Trade Programs Division, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D.C. (Telephone: 


REpublic 7-4142, extension 6211 or 
5433). 
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February 19, 1957 


WASHINGTON — Hearings have 
reopened on proposals to bring sales 
of wheat flour and corn meal to the 
government under provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. Included would 
be sales for all uses, including the 
relief programs. 

Representatives of the milling in- 
dustry were among those who testi- 
fied at the hearings. One observer 
commented that the government’s 
interest is out of proportion to the 
need for it, since it is estimated that 
the total wheat flour volume sold 
to the U.S. for domestic donation 
amounts to only about $13,000,000 a 
year. The flour is generally bought 
from regional mills. 

There seems to be no basis for a 
Walsh-Healey finding on a nationwide 
scale, since it would immediately cut- 
off mill participation in this business 
in areas where the going rate of mill 
employee pay is somewhat lower 
than that of the mills located in big 
industrial centers. For the big mill- 
ing centers the going pay scale is 
probably higher than any fixed level 
of pay the U.S. Department of Labor 


‘might set for government business. 


For the lower pay scale mills far 
from the milling centers, a nation- 
wide pay level ruling by the labor 
department might be higher than the 
going pay level and would merely 
deprive those mills of a chance to 
participate in such business. 

The Walsh-Healey Act was insti- 


Cahokia Flour Co. 
Will Offer $1,000 
Baking Scholarship 


ST. LOUIS—The Cahokia Flour 
Co. has announced it will offer an 
annual scholarship of $1,000 to a 
qualified young man who desires to 
follow a career in the baking indus- 
try. 

In announcing the award, J. A. Zim- 
merman, president of Cahokia, said 
that ‘the baking industry’s future 
depends upon the supply of profes- 
sionally trained young men.” The 
scholarship, honoring Cahokia’s foun- 
der, the late Victor Zimmerman, 
seeks to serve the St. Louis baking 
community by providing the means 
for young men to receive the neces- 
sary specialized training. 

To qualify, the young man must be 
within 20 to 30 years of age, must 
reside within 50 miles of St. Louis, 
have a high school education (or its 
equivalent) and must have worked 
for at least one year in some produc- 
tion phase of the baking industry. 

The $1,000 award will be used by 
the winner for tuition to either the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago or the William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute in Minneapolis, as 
well as for transportation and living 
expenses while attending school. 

The panel of judges who will deter- 
mine the scholarship winner includes 
Barney Gavin, president of the Great- 
er St. Louis Bakery Production Club; 
Philip Hickey, superintendent of in- 
struction, Board of Education, City 
of St. Louis; Frank E. Lawrence, Jr., 
secretary of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce; Armin Schwarz, Jr., 
president, Master Retail Bakers of 
St. Louis; and Walter Williams, 
chairman, St. Louis Wholesale Bak- 
ers. 
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Walsh-Healey Hearings 
Draw Milling Testimony 


tuted as a component of the National 
Recovery Administration as an effort 
to boost pay levels in any industry 
taking government contracts. 

For some time pay scales have 
risen well above any level which the 
labor department might set, causing 
wonderment at the government’s 
concern over such an item at this 
time. 

Attending the session at the hear- 
ings here were the following indus- 
try and government representatives: 

For the milling industry, Max Ehr- 
lich, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; C. G. McClave, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls; D. 
H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; E. W. Morrison, Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas, and W. C. 
Fulwiler, Flour, Feed & Cereal Em- 
ployees Assn., Seattle. Representa- 
tives of the Millers National Feder- 
ation included Glenn G. Paxton, gen- 
eral counsel, and Hill Clark, Chi- 
cago, and Herman Fakler and Fred 
M. Mewhinney of Washington. 

The U.S. Department of Labor was 
represented by Clifford P. Grant, 
the hearing examiner. H. A. Schnei- 
der and Henry Kamen represented 
the American Federation of Grain 
Millers International Union, Minne- 
apolis. 
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CLUB DINNER SET 


MEMPHIS — The Memphis Feed 
& Grain Club’s annual dinner-dance 
will be held Feb. 23, beginning at 7 
p.m., at the Holiday Inn on South 
Third St. Paul Mulroy, Quaker Oats 
Co., is president of the club. The 
dinner will replace the usual month- 
ly meeting. Tate Pease, feed broker, 
is in charge of reservations. 





Charles C. Smith 


51 YEARS SERVICE—Charles C. 
Smith, plant merchandiser of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at Buffalo, has 
retired after 51 years service. Mr. 
Smith joined Bemis at the St. Louis 
plant in 1906 as a member of the 
order department. He worked later 
in the sales field and covered as- 
signments in Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Buffalo. Mr. Smith was ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Buf- 
falo sales division in 1939 and was 
assigned to his present position as 
plant merchandiser in 1955. 





F. Peavey Heffelfinger 


Grain Man Elected 
To Board of American 


Heritage Foundation 


MINNEAPOLIS—F. Peavey Hef- 
felfinger, president of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., was elected to the board of 
trustees of the American Heritage 
Foundation, it was announced by 
John C. Cornelius, foundation presi- 
dent, also of Minneapolis. 


When informed of his election, Mr. 
Heffelfinger remarked, “I am glad to 
become associated with a program 
that has done so much to remind 
Americans of our heritage of political 
freedom. One can’t be as active in 
party politics as I have been without 
appreciating deeply the value of the 
nonpartisan citizenship work of the 
American Heritage Foundation. Mak- 
ing our republican form of govern- 
ment work successfully is a never- 
ending job for all of us.” 


The American Heritage Foundation 
is a nonpartisan citizens organization 
which seeks to encourage a greater 
participation by informed voters in 
all elections, including primaries. It 
sponsored the 37,000-mile tour of the 
Freedom Train (1947-49) and the 
1950, 1952 and 1956 register and in- 
formed vote campaigns. 
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Ecuador Enters 
Agreement to 


Buy Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the U.S. has entered into an 
agreement with Ecuador which pro- 
vides for financing the sale of $4.1 
million worth (including certain 
ocean transportation costs) of vari- 
ous agricultural commodities. The 
agreement was negotiated under 
Title I of Public Law 480. The agree- 
ment includes purchase of approxi- 
mately 15,000 metric tons of wheat 
valued at $960,000. 

Sales under this program will be 
made by private U.S. traders. De- 
tails of the purchase authorizations 
to be issued for each commodity 
will be announced. 
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GRAIN FIRM MOVES 
KANSAS CITY — The John M. 
Flynn Co., Kansas City grain firm, 
has moved its offices from the 12th 
floor to 961 Board of Trade Build- 
ing. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Farm Forum Has 
Large Attendance 


SPOKANE, WASH.— More than 
1,000 persons participated in every 
session of the fourth annual Pacific 
Northwest Farm Forum at Spokane 
Feb. 11-12. 


Observers reported that the pro- 
gram was among the most well or- 
ganized in the country and repre- 
sentative of agriculture. industry 
and consumer interests. One of the 
keys to the success of the forum, 
they said, was its appeal to all seg- 
ments of the community by bringing 
out that society as a whole has a 
big stake in the agricultural prob- 
lem. 

Speakers at the opening session 
were J. Carroll Bottum, assistant 
head of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Purdue Univer- 
sitv: Eugene L Harms, farmer 
Pullman, Wash.; Stanton Ganders, 
farmer, Bickleton, Wash.; and A. B. 
Sparboe, vice president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. J. Earl 
Coke, vice president, Bank of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco, was the luncheon 
speaker. 

This group of speakers and four 
farmer participants, E. B. Campbell, 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Ray Meenach, 
Valleyford, Wash.; Don Moos, Ed- 
wall, Wash., and Adrian Nelson, 
Genesee. Idaho. made up a panel for 
discussion of family farm problems 
during the afternoon session. Dr. 
James E. Kraus, dean, College of 
Agriculture, University of Idaho, 
was moderator. , 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, was the speaker at the 
evening banquet. 

Speakers during the morning ses- 
sion Feb. 12 were Robert C. Liebe- 
now, president, the Chicago Board 
of Trade; Edgar L. Smith, farmer, 
St. John, Wash.; and Dr. O. B. Jes- 
ness, chief, Division of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Minnesota. 
W. B. Camp, farmer, Bakersfield, 
Cal., was the luncheon speaker. 

These speakers and another four 
farmer participants, W. J. Crea, 
Fenn, Idaho; Peter Henning, Arling- 
ton, Wash.; Irving Newhouse, Mab- 
ton, Wash.; and Don Tavenner, Deer 
Lodge, Mont., made up a panel for 
discussion on farm economy during 
the afternoon session. Walter Gar- 
ver, manager, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
was moderator. 

Persons attending the forum came 
from a four state area, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Washington. 
The forum is sponsored by the Spo- 
kane Chamber of Commerce. 
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Nebraska Grain Group 
Will Meet Feb. 22 


OMAHA—tThe annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. will be held at the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce on Feb. 22. 

Included on the program is a talk 
by Laird Wolfe, agronomist with the 
Nebraska Soil Conservation Service, 
on the objectives of the federal gov- 
ernment’s recently passed “Great 
Plains Program.” A report of 1956 
activities of the association will be 
presented, and the 1957 program will 
be discussed. Officers will be elected. 

A joint luncheon meeting at noon 
with the agricultural committee of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
will precede the business meeting of 
the association. 
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Spring, Soft Wheat Flour Buying 
Pushes Up Sales in Some Areas 


The flour business was highlighted 
last week by some fairly brisk buy- 
ing of soft wheat grades in the cen- 
tral states and on the West coast, 
along with purchases of clears and 
bakery flour in the Southwest and at 
Gulf ports. One large chain bakery 
was reported to have filled out for a 
sizeable amount. Elsewhere prices 
were mixed, and buying was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis only. 

Sales by mills in the central states 
climbed to 100% of five-day milling 
capacity for the week ending Feb. 15 
compared with only 60% the previ- 
ous week and 45% three weeks ago. 
The East coast longshoremen’s strike 
had caused prices to drift lower. 
When they started up, some fairly 
heavy buying of soft wheat took 
place in the central states. 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
very draggy and at only 62% of capa- 
city compared with 56% the previous 
week. Sales by mills in the Southwest 
remained at the same 33% figure of 
a week earlier. 

Trading in flour at Gulf ports con- 
sisted of some sizeable round lots 
booked at New Orleans, mostly 
spring and soft winter flours. In the 
Pacific Northwest price increases for 
some grades of Montana spring wheat 
brought upward pressure on the Port- 
land flour market, and caused buyers 
to enter the market. 


On the whole, production by U.S. 
mills slipped for the week. But all 
production figures were substantially 
higher than for the same date a year 
ago. U.S. mills averaged 105% of five- 
day capacity for the week ending 
Feb. 15, compared with 106% the 
previous week and only 94% a year 
ago. Mills at Minneapolis produced at 
99%, compared with 103% the previ- 
ous week and 88% a year ago; mills 
at Buffalo at 113%, compared with 
119% the previous week and 96% a 


year ago; mills of the Southwest at. 


111%, compared with 110% a week 
earlier and only 96% a year ago. 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Prices of most spring 
wheat flours drifted lower the past 
week, but without the benefit of much 
interest on the part of bakers, most 
of whom are still amply supplied to 
meet their needs for another 2 to 4 
months at least. Bakery flour buying 
was strictly on a carlot basis, and 
meager even at that rate. Shipping 
directions of bakery flours were fairly 
good. 


There was some easing of the tight 
clears flour situation due to heavy 
grinding of family flour. But the 
prices of clears held firm. Mills ex- 
pect to continue some grinding of 
family flour through the remainder of 
February, but officials said that the 
running time is decreasing. As a con- 
sequence of the heavy January pur- 
chases, shipping directions for family 
flour are very good. The price spread 
widened last week, with unadvertised 
brands down 5¢ and advertised brands 
up 5¢. There was little buying of 
either. 

Quotations Feb. 15: Spring stand- 
ard patent $5.82@5.94, short patent 
$5.92@6.04, high gluten $6.37@6.49, 
first clear $5.30@5.75; whole wheat 
$5.94@6.04; family $6.15@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Government business 
kept hard winter wheat flour sales in 


the Southwest from being extremely 
dull last week. Even with the sub- 
stantial government buying and some 
export transactions, bookings amount- 
ed to only 33% of five-day capacity, 
the same as the week before, com- 
pared with 64% a year ago. The gov- 
ernment and export sales accounted 
for over one-third of the week’s total, 
compared with one-fourth the previ- 
ous week. 

Bakery flour sales were limited to 
the normal p.d.s. business and an oc- 
casional car or two. Most large buy- 
ers are booked well ahead, some up 
to new crop time. And there was not 
enough incentive in the week’s de- 
velopments to cause those with less 
flour on the books to come into the 
market. Prices on bakery patents ad- 
vanced about 10¢ from the previous 
week. Shipping directions were said 
to be only fair. 

Family flour sales were also slow, 
but orders against previous bookings 
showed up in fairly substantial quan- 
tity. Prices on the national advertised 
brands were unchanged, but the other 
types of family advanced 10¢ sack as 
flour costs went up. 

Export business was slow, with the 
shipping space shortage holding back 
the volume as much as anything, it 
was said. Jamaica reportedly bought 
a substantial quantity of clears from 
Australia, a move which will keep 
them out of the market for a couple 
of months. Venezuela was said to 
have bought some flour, but otherwise 
business was quiet. The government, 
of course, accepted bids on a sizable 
quantity of flour early last week. The 
low grade clears prices were rather 
sloppy while first clears held steady. 

Quotations Feb. 15, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.72@5.77, 
standard 95% patent $562@5.67, 
straight $5.57@5.62; established 
brands of family flour $6.30@7.20, 
first clears $4.80@5.10, second clears 
$4.70@4.75, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.50 @4.65. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 95% 


of capacity last week. Sales aver- 
aged 57% of capacity, compared 
with 38% the preceding week and 
107% a year ago. Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to good. Family 
and bakers flour advanced 10¢, while 
clears declined 10¢. Quotations Feb. 
18, basis Kansas City: Family flour 
$6.80, bakers short patent $5.72, first 
clears $5.15, second clears $5.05. 

Hutchinson: Little business based 
on bookings was transacted by mills 
here the past week, though some 
fill-in sales were reported. Any pre- 
vious intention on the part of bak- 
ers to increase their coverage be- 
cause of declining prices was erased 
by a 10¢ upswing in flour prices. One 
good export order was sold. Family 
flour continued slow, with a slack- 
ening in directions and new orders. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City; Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched $6.30@6.40, bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.55@5.60, 
standard patent $5.45@5.50. 

Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 
the past week with pric2s clos:ng 
about 6¢ higher than at the same 
time the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were only fair. 

Texas: New sales of domestic 
flour were practically nil last week, 
but Texas mills were awarded or- 
ders for between 200,000 and 250,000 
ewt. of government relief flour. Run- 
ning time averaged between five and 
six days. Prices were unchanged on 
family flour and clears, but the price 
of bakery flour advanced 10¢. Quo- 
tations Feb. 15, in 100 lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $7@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6.10@ 
6.20; first clears, unenriched $5.25@ 
5.35, delivered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Mills report good 
running time with fair bookings. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour but 11¢ higher on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points 
Feb. 15 in carlots: Family short pa- 
tent $6.90@7.10, standard patent 
$6.20@6.40; bakery unenriched short 


(Continued on page 





Durum, Semolina Business 


Slack; Prices Hold Steady 


The durum and semolina markets 
were very quiet last week as the 
heavy domestic buying which oc- 
curred earlier in the month subsided. 
Prices were firm, however, at the 
lower levels established during the 
buying wave. 

Shipping directions of semolina 
were good, but the running time of 
mills was slowing somewhat as sup- 
plies began to catch up with de- 
mand. 

The price of No. 1 choice durum 
wheat was off 4@5¢ early in the 
week but remained without change 
throughout the remainder of the re- 
porting period. Mills which had 
bought wheat for replacement had 
apparently acquired all they needed 
by the end of the week and trading 
was very slack. 

In the East, too, prices of semo- 


lina, granular, durum and _ hard 
wheat in blends and 100% were 
down last week. There was some 


moderate buying in the East for 30 
to 60 day commitments. But mills 
reported that retail buying of semo- 


lina products is not as good as 
expected for this time of year. East- 
ern shipping directions were said to 
be fair. 

Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 105% of five day mill- 
ing capacity, down 6% from the pre- 
vious week, but up 2% from the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 15 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fancy milling durum ...........$2 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 


Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.{ 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.504 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting 

to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 

h-day wk. Wkly % 

Ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

eb, 11-15 SS 156,500 164,176 105 

Previous week .. 156,500 *173,633 111 

Year ago . 158,500 162,744 108 

Crop year 

production 

4,970,593 

4,817,980 


July 1, 1956-Feb. 15, 1957........ 
July 1, 1955-Feh, 17, 1956........ 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Dull; Price Trend 
Erratic, Mixed 


The millfeed business was slow 
during the week ending Feb. 15. 
Prices were under considerable pres- 
sure from the longshoremen’s strike 
on the East coast, with spottiness the 
only definite feature most places. 
Prices at interior points were gener- 
ally off 50¢ from the previous week, 
but those quoted at seaboard points 
were up as much as $2. The tradition- 
al February lull between feeding peri- 
ods was still in evidence as a deter- 
rent to sales. 


While most manufacturers in the 
Northwest reported rather quiet 
formula feed business last week, a 
somewhat better demand appeared 
to be developing. Sales, they said, 
were not too different from records 
of previous years in February, and 
more-or-less steady improvement is 
anticipated. 

Chick starter business is develop- 
ing further, and hog feed sales are 
picking up. Manufacturers forecast 
a good year in hog feeding opera- 
tions with a corresponding boost in 
feed sales. 

Early turkey feed volume is still 
growing, but a sharper pickup is not 
expected until probably in March by 
some manufacturers. Tonnage in this 
feed should be large this year. 

Sales of laying feeds remain drag- 
gy, and cattle feed business, accord- 
ing to most manufacturers, has 
slipped recently. 

A glimmer of hope that formula 
feed business in the Southwest is on 
its way to improving was seen last 
week by several mills, while others 
commented that sales were continu- 
ing to be very slow. The slight im- 
provement was _ noted in southern 
areas of the region where chicks are 
started earlier than in the northern 
sections. Egg prices and over-all 
farm conditions are not good enough 
to cause much optimistic buying on 
the part of the consumer, and this 
situation works itself back through 
the dealers to the manufacturer. 
Most mixers characterized the cur- 
rent doldrums as the “February 
slump.” It seems to happen every 
year, they say, and they don’t know 
exactly why, although once the mar- 
ket weakens, ‘they note that buyers 
are reluctant to stock up until they 
are sure prices have hit the bottom. 
Consequently buying is of the hand- 
to-mouth variety in all lines of feed. 
Inventories are allowed to run low. 

Feed business had very little 
spirit in the central states during 
the week ending Feb. 13, reflecting 
a continuation of the bearish feel- 
ing which has enveloped the trade 
since the start of February. 

Some observers were at a loss to 
explain the letdown, which followed 
a very good January, except to men- 
tion that in the last several years 
February seems to bring a crystalli- 
zation of all the bearish thoughts 
and lead to extremely cautious déal- 
ing. Most ingredient prices trend 
lower, and almost every segment of 
the trade is resisting the - building 
of inventories. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 54,832 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared: with an output of 55,587: tons 
in the previous week and 48,180 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago, 
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Wheat prices finished the week of 
Feb. 15 by making substantial gains 
on the strength of optimism about 
pending heavy export business. But 
general rainfall in parts of the hard 
winter wheat belt over the weekend 
revived hopes of an improved new 
crop and, at the same time, wiped 
out price gains of almost all con- 
tracts. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb. 18 were: Chicago — March 
$2.314@%, May $2.29%, July 
$2.2254 @%, September $2.245¢, De- 
cember $2.28%; -Minneapolis—May 
$2.30%, July $2.28%, September 
$2.26%; Kansas City — March 
$2.2854, May $2.26%, July $2.22%, 
September $2.23%, December $2.26. 

A return of dry, damaging weath- 
er to the Southwest early in the 
period gave a firm undertone to 
prices up through Feb. 14. Private 
forecasts of forthcoming moisture 
began to press upon the price struc- 
ture on the 14th, but were unable to 
halt a burst of bullishness which 
pushed prices and premiums at Kan- 
sas City higher at week’s end. 

But the moisture did fall over the 
weekend, principally in the south- 


‘eastern one-third of Kansas, eastern 


Oklahoma and the southern half of 
Missouri. In some areas it was said 
to be the heaviest precipitation since 
last October. New crop wheat de- 
liveries, which were under domina- 
tion of the weather all of last week, 
lost considerable steam over the 
weekend as a result of the mois- 
ture and dropped back Feb. 18. 

The East Coast longshoremen’s 
dock strike was described by the 
trade as more unsettling to prices 
during the week than anything else. 
The strike exerted bullish pressure 
one day and bearish the next, de- 
pending on the daily success or 
failure of negotiations. The almost 
certain prospect of settlement Feb. 
18 gave rise to considerable opti- 
mism about an early renewal of ex- 
port buying—but its upward pres- 
sure on prices was almost wholly 
wiped out by the offsetting down- 
ward pressure of rain in the South- 
west. 

Failure to settle the strike Feb. 
12 and 13 touched off a wave of sell- 
ing. But firmness returned to the 
market by the week’s end as settle- 
ment again appeared in the offing. 

The most bullish pressure of the 
week took the form of heavy export 
buying and brisk queries which the 
trade hopes will lead to buying. 

The strongest factor was the re- 
port that Brazil may be in the mar- 
ket early in March for nearly 9,000,- 
000 bu. of Gulf hard. Almost equally 
as strong was the inquiry by Portu- 
gal, and the optimistic belief that 
the country will buy three-quarter 
million bushels within a few days. 
During the week Formosa bought 
535,000 bu. red and 350,000 bu. West 
coast white wheat. 

Pakistan bought 700,000 bu. West 
coast wheat and Japan 1,000,000. 
There were inquiries from represen- 
tatives of Italy and Germany, all of 
which exerted upward pressure -on 
prices. 

Nine and one half cargoes were 
booked for export to the Orient by 
the close on Friday. Japan entered 
the market Tuesday for two cargoes 
of white and one of northern spring. 
This purchase was for April ship- 
ment. Japan also went to Canada for 
two cargoes of Manitobas. 

The brisk tempo of business at the 
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Bullish Price Trend Halted 
By Moisture in Southwest 


end of the period helped boost fu- 
tures prices and premiums in the 
Kansas City cash wheat market. 
Premiums finished 4%2@1¢ higher. At 
Minneapolis, however, spring wheat 
premiums closed the week 1¢ down 
from the previous reporting date. 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended February 
14 totaled 6.1 million bushels com- 
pared with 6.3 million the previous 


‘week and 6.7 a year ago. Minneapolis 


receipts of all classes totaled 1,531 
cars of which 416 were for CCC ac- 
count. Duluth receipts totaled 1,317 
cars. 

Offerings of cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis were somewhat larger. Demand 
for ordinary and through the 13% 
protein bracket held up well, but 
premiums on the higher protein lots 
were down 1@2¢ as compared with 
the futures. On Feb. 14, ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring. or No. 1 
northern spring wheat was quoted 
at 2@3¢ over Minneapolis May 
wheat price; 12% protein 3@4¢ over; 
13% protein 4@5¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 5@7¢ over; 15% protein 6@10¢ 
over; 16% protein 21@26¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.66% compared with 14.10% a 
year ago. 

Cash durum offerings were some- 
what larger and demand less aggres- 
sive. (See tables on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 15 
is shown in the accompanying table 
tozether with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


CE nich cercctsevewene $2.32% @2.33% 





11% Protein 3% @2.34% 
12% Protein 3% @2.34% 
13% Protein 34% @2.35% 
14%: Protein ...... cocccccce Bebb O2.37% 
15% Protein ............++- 2.36% @2.40% 
TOD PROGR on ccceiccccsceces 2.51% @2.56% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Prices Strengthen 

Cash wheat prices strengthened at 
Kansas City in the week ended Feb. 
18, with the basic March future ad- 
vancing nearly 2¢ and premiums 
rising 1%2@1¢. Before a weak trend 
developed in the futures market on 
Feb. 18 prices had increased nearly 
4¢, the widest advance in a week 
since the week of Oct. 26. The late 
weakness was said to have been 
based on some moisture predicted 
for wide areas in the hard winter 
wheat belt. 

Good demand prevailed with mills 
most active in absorbing very lim- 
ited supplies. Carlot receipts 
amounted to 430, compared with 
581 in the previous week and 522 a 
year ago. Only 41 carlot cash sales 
were indicated on the floor of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. The 
rise in price during the week stim- 
ulated selling of farm stocks of 
wheat. This selling had been ex- 
tremely slow earlier when prices 
were weaker. 


The premium advances were 
greatest for wheat of 145% and 
15% protein, going up 1¢ on both 
the high and low sides in two days. 
Ordinary wheat premiums rose %¢, 
while the other protein grades had 
increases of %¢ on the low side and 
1¢ on the high side. At the close 
Feb. 18, ordinary wheat was quoted 
at 4@4%¢ over the March option of 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


. Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Feb. 11-15, *Previous Feb. 13-17, Feb. 14-18, Feb. 15-19, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 

Northwest 713,201 730,566 634,873 680,831 684,814 

Southwest --- 1,459,686 1,450,572 1,260,180 1,277,809 1,252,890 

PED: Ge s0-+52t5:00b 890 R0Ns Ow RO's 534,978 563,916 453,930 482,725 524,206 

Central and Southeast ......... 515,559 539,354 540,464 613,500 556,760 

MOTtR PRCIRG CORR 6... ticccsces 329,399 312,783 305,466 312,744 284,416 

rene FS 3,597,191 3,194,913 3,367,609 3,303,086 

Percentage of total U.S. output 74.6 74.6 75 75 75 
*Revised. 


7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Feb. 11-15, Previous Feb. 13-17, Feb. 14-18, Feb. 15-19, 
1957 


week 1956 


Northwest ...... 107 109 2 
Southwest ....... 111 110 96 
on See 113 119 96 
Central and S. E. 90 95 94 
N. Pacific Coast.. 93 88 84 
TOT: icavis 105 106 94 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 11-16 ...... 287,500 340,188 118 
Previous week .. 287,500 325,598 113 
VORP OBO é-0csce 279,850 270,185 97 
Two years ago .. 279,850 263,383 94 
PUVG-VORT QVETABS .cccccccsccccses 94 
ee a er 94 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Pe. 88-86 2.0.08 1,032,500 1,119,498 108 
Previous week ..1,032,500 *1,124,974 109 
Year OHO ccccss 1,021,350 989,995 97 
Two years ago..1,021,350 1,014,426 99 
OPO BURUND 500060 0000000680 96 
Ten-year AVETAGS ......scccccccees 93 

*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb: B-86 2.40 570,250 515,559 90 

Previous week .. 570,250 *539,354 95 

FOOF OHO .ccccce 570,250 540,464 94 

Two years ago .. 671,400 613,500 91 

Fiv@-year @Verage ..ccsccsccsccces 87 

Ten-year AVETABCS ....cccerccccsces 81 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 11-15 ...... 475,000 534,978 113 

Previous week .. 475,000 563,916 119 

TORS GEO scceces 475,000 453,930 96 

Two years ago .. 459,500 482,725 101 

Five-year Average ......eeceesenes 104 

TOR-FORF GVETAGS ccc ccccsecesseves 100 


Crop year flour production 
-o—— July 1 to———>" 





Feb. 15, Feb, 17, 
1955 1954 1957 1956 
92 95 22,971,070 22,261,753 
98 96 44,156,260 42,264,506 
101 114 18,273,003 14,889,775 
91 83 17,815,809 18,460,743 
89 82 10,271,541 9. 807,833 
99 94 113,487,683 107,423,521 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 11-15 - 237,000 235,618 99 
Previous week .. 237,000 *243,712 103 
Year ago ......- 237,000 208,944 88 
Two years ago .. 232,500 237,004 102 
DIVO-FORE AVOTEBS 60 ccccrvccecces 94 
TOM-FORF QVOTABS 2 cccccccccccecees 89 


*Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Web. 22-86 .xccs0 430,500 477,583 111 
Previous week .. 430,500 *486,854 113 
BORE GHD iccacee 454.500 425,929 94 
Two years ago .. 487,250 443,827 94 
Five-year A@V@TABZC ...iccccssccccce 92 
TeCMN-YCAF AVETABE .....0scccccccees 84 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

WO, BERS 200852 215,200 184,742 86 
Previous week .. 215,200 *184,359 86 
VORP OBO wcnccecs 215,000 177,774 82 
Two years ago .. 215,000 198,575 92 
PRVO-FORP. BUGRABO. 2.05.046400002088 . 84 
TOR-FORE GVOTRMO ooo 0090000000000 84 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Pah. BEES. occsce 138,750 144,657 104 
Previous week .. 138,750 128,424 93 
TOs? AGO csccses 138,750 127,692 92 
Two years ago .. 133,200 114,169 85 
Deve GGRe GUM 020006008 s000000 91 
Ten-year AVETABC ........eeeeewees 91 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Feb. 15, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 


7-——Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Feb. 11-15 ..... § 894,149 14,442 
Prev. week 3 114,794 
Two wks. ago 612 15,130 
SONS sc ccencevcse § 841,904 13,214 
SERS kcccscveese BF § 824,730 13,740 
Se 8 scesses ene 37 788,092 14,056 
BOBS ccvcecsccce 21,89 808,137 14,436 





-—Buffalot— --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


464,579 1v,832 370,015 54,832 1,728,743 
11,419 $55,587 
11,732 57,654 
449,156 9,448 301,113 48,180 1,592,173 
550,009 9,742 352,366 49,357 1,727,105 
465,652 10,231 339,321 49,658 1,593,065 
506,305 10,149 333,832 46,477 1,648,274 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





$2.285g. Other premiums were as 
follows: 11.75% protein. 4@5%¢ over 
March, 12% 4@7¢, 12.5% protein 4 
@7%, 13% protein 4%@8¢, 13.5% 
protein 44% @8%4¢, 14% protein 5@ 
9¢, 145% protein 5%@9%¢, 15% 
protein 6@10%¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 15 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.32% @2.41% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.31% @2.41 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.30% @2.39 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.29% @2.37 
BO. 2 BOR cccccsacccceses 2.34% @2.38 
Be. 3 BOG cc cccccccsescceves 2.32% @2.37% 
TM. B BOG cvcccccecessvccise 2.31% @2.36% 
Me. 4 ROG cccccccccccscccccs 2.30% @2.35% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling Feb, 18 


at $2.54@2.55, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was fair: and 
offerings were sufficient. Prices were 
quoted $2.45@2.46 delivered to Hous- 
ton via truck. Offerings, however, 
were scarce, demand was fair. 


Trading Slow 

Trading in cash wheat was com- 
paratively slow in the Pacific North- 
west during the week due to limited 
supplies of whites. Prices advanced 
3¢ on white to a new seasonal high 
of $2.59 bu. for soft white; 40¢ higher 
than on the same day a year ago. 
Hard white, reflecting strong export 
demand, continued to be priced the 
same as softer varieties. 
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LINCOLN, NEB. — The National 
Association of Wheat Growers set up 
its plans for 1957 during its*seventh 
annual convention 
in Lincoln. Among 
its proposals are: 

The association 
recommends that, 
in the event the 
Domestic Parity 
Plan is not made 
part of the 1957 
farm _ legislation, 
the Commodity 
Credit Corp. ‘‘shall 
sell annually not 
less than 200 mil- 
lion bushels of less desirable milling 
quality wheat for feeding purposes, 
provided that in establishing the sales 
price of such wheat due consideration 
shall be given to the feeding value 
of wheat and to the effect that such 
sales of wheat will have on the price 
of feed grains.” 

The organization advocates “that 
legislation be enacted to create a 
strategic national food reserve of 
wheat in the amount of 500 million 
bushels. 

“This principle was established in 
the 1954 Farm Act but should be 
amended to provide that no sales 
shall be made from this reserve ex- 
cept in a national emergency and 
that it shall be excluded from the 
total supply when computation is 
made to set national acreage allot- 
ments and price support levels. The 
cost of this reserve and its mainte- 
nance shall be considered the respon- 
sibility of and charged to the national 
defense program.” 

The association adopted a series of 
resolutions on the Soil Bank and 
voiced opposition to any further ad- 
vance in railroad freight rates. On the 
question of placing grain trading on 
a hundredweight basis, the associa- 
tion plans to give this proposal care- 
ful study for possible consideration 
at its 1958 meeting. 

Another resolution calls for the for- 
mation of a National Wheat Council, 
stating such a council would have the 
threefold function of (1) increasing 
the mutual awareness of industry 
problems, whether these be mutual or 
individual, thereby creating a better 
understanding among all groups, (2) 
increasing public understanding of in- 
dustry problems presented by a unit- 
ed front so that the tremendous con- 
tribution the wheat industry makes 
towards society may be known and 
appreciated, and (3) implementing a 
broad program designed to increase 
the effective utilization of wheat and 
wheat products through education, 
research, promotion and advertising. 

More than 300 members were in 
attendance at the convention sessions 
Feb. 5-8 at the Cornhusker Hotel to 
make the meeting the largest gather- 





Herbert Hughes 





GUATEMALA DETAILS 
IMPORT REQUIREMENT 


GUATEMALA CITY—The govern- 
ment of Guatemala has set the quota 
for the import of hard wheat flour 
during the months of February and 
March at 65,650 cwt. All shipments, 
the authorities say, must be certified 
in the country of origin aS having a 
minimum protein content of 13.6%, 
maximum moisture of 14%, and a 
maximum ash content of 0.47%. The 
imports will be made under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. 
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Wheat Growers Make Plans for 1957 
During 7th Annual Convention 


ing in the history of the association. 
Herbert Hughes, Imperial, Neb., asso- 
ciation president, was in charge of 
the sessions. 


Storage Situation 

Among the convention speakers was 
Marvin L. McLain, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, who discussed the 
grain storage situation. “The situa- 
tion is changing,” Mr. McLain said 
“The fact that total grain stocks 
have apparently reached a peak, and 
that there may be an over-all reduc- 
tion in the period ahead, presents an- 
other type of storage problem. It now 
becomes necessary for us to follow 
careful inventory management in or- 
der to lessen the impact of this 
change on the grain storage industry. 
There are already indications that 
storage business may fall off in some 
sections of the country. 

“We intend to move promptly and 
effectively as we can to insure maxi- 
mum use of available commercial fa- 
cilities.” 

Other speakers were Gordon O. 
Fraser, assistant administrator of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, who re- 
ported on the threat of Russia as a 
competitor of the U.S. in world wheat 
markets, and Sen. Frank Carlson of 
Kansas who said no major changes in 
agricultural legislation will be en- 
acted by the current session of Con- 
gress. 

Fred G. Gurley, president of the 
Santa Fe Railway, discussed the in- 
creases in railroad freight rates. Roy 
C. Marler, farmer at Edmonton, Alta., 
voiced criticism of U.S. surplus dis- 
posal policies on wheat. J. LeRoy 
Welsh, Butler- Welsh Grain Co., 
Omaha, chairman of the bi-partisan 
Commission of Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Commodities, re- 
ported his commission is hopeful that 
it will present a program to Congress 
in March to expand industrial outlets 
for wheat and other crops. 

The convention also featured a 
panel discussion. Members of the pan- 
el were Dr. Leonard Schruben, Kan- 
sas State College; Oscar Heline, 
Iowa corn farmer; William Crabill, 
Mississippi cotton grower; Kyle Ran- 
dall, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
economist; and Lester Mort, who rep- 
resented the wheat producers. Clif- 
ford R. Hope, Garden City, Kansas, 
former representative in Congress, 
was moderator. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kenneth L. Frank 
Appointed by Red Star 


MILWAUKEE —R. D. L. Wirth, 
president, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Kenneth L. Frank as acting 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising for the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee. 

Mr. Frank has been with Red Star 
since 1945, and has held the position 
of assistant to the president since 
1953. 
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PROMOTION GATHERS STEAM—Nearly 80 members of the milling, bak- 
ing and allied industries heard the latest information on enriched bread as 
a nutritional “must” at a meeting last week of the Minnesota Bakers Coun- 
cil. Left to right above are John J. Ahern, Jr., Rap-in-Wax Paper Co., Minne- 
apolis, co-chairman of the council; A. J. Petersen, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, head of the council project committee; Graham McGuire, Lake- 
land Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, originator of the promotional group, and G. 
Cullen Thomas, General Mills, Inc., retired, the featured speaker. Mr. Thomas 
said “there has never been a time when an industry had more ‘plusses’ than 
baking has today—through the enrichment program and the growing ac- 
ceptance of bread as a valuable aid to good nutrition.” 





Two Sections of AACC Hear 
Reports at Kansas City 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


KANSAS CITY—Nearly 75 mem- 
bers of the Kansas City and Pioneer 
Sections of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists met in the Hotel 
President here Feb. 16 to hear. talks 
by Dr. Phillip Nordin, Kansas State 
College, Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Dr. Wendell 
Reeder, Campbell-Taggart Research 
Laboratories, Dallas. 

Dr. Sandstedt reported on experi- 
ments at Nebraska on the “Effect of 
Gliadin-like Protein on Mixing Prop- 
erties.” He said that it looks as 
though mixing requirements depend 
upon the ability of flour particles to 
stick together so that there is a 
stretching of the dough. If these par- 
ticles stick together easily, mixing 
time required is short; if they resist 
sticking together, a longer mixing 
time is required. 

“We believe that water-soluble glia- 
din is the factor in the gluten that 
causes this sticking together,’ he 
said. “If we can measure this glia- 
din-gluten relationship accurately,” 
he continued, ‘‘we believe that we will 
have the key to determining whether 
a particular flour will require a long 
or short mixing time.” 


Browning Reaction 

In his discussion of the “Browning 
Reaction in Baked Products,” Dr. 
Nordin cited methods used to pre- 
vent undesirable browning of prod- 
ucts. 

“Bakers have been able to reduce 
the extent of browning by keeping 





Report on 


IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period Feb. 6-12, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 
5,138,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 271,730 cwt. of flour (629,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 4,509,000 bu. wheat. The importing countries princi- 
pally involved in the sales were Greece and Japan. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 84,665,000 bu. 


the baking time to a minimum,” he 
said. 

In cakes containing glucose or fruc- 
tose, Dr. Nordin said that at a pH 
above seven the color is very pro- 
nounced. “It was apparent to us that 
if the crumb pH could be kept to a 
figure of around 6.3 to 6.5 that brown- 
ing would not be a serious problem,” 
he said. 

However, there is a problem in- 
volved in trying to bake below pH 
seven. This is that the volume of the 
cake is invariably less than in the 
neutral range, he said. 

Improvement in the volume can be 
obtained, he said, by impregnating 
potassium bitartrate in hydrogenat- 
ed vegetable oil. Coating of the acid 
with vegetable oil reduces the car- 
bon dioxide loss in mixing and keeps 
the volume at the proper level, he 
indicated. 

Dr. Nordin said that later data in- 
dicates that the use of glucono-de!ta- 
lactose seems to be even more effec- 
tive than using a coating. The impor- 
tant thing is that acid be liberated 
by heat some time during the baking 
in time to prevent browning which oc- 
curs only during the latter stages of 
baking. 

“The ideal solution to the problem 
of browning,” he stated, “might very 
well be to find a satisfactory inhibi- 
tor. In the meantime, controlling the 
pH offers a practical solution.” 

Dr. Reeder presented two topics. 
One was on new methods which Dr. 
Reeder and his staff have developed 
for rapid determination of the pres- 
ence and amounts of calcium and 
magnesium. He also suggested to the 
cereal chemists who do Kjeldahl pro- 
tein testing that they use NaHSO,- 
H.0 in place of sulfuric acid in their 
testing. 

Dr. Reeder also explained what his 
company looks for in a flour to use 
in its bread. He said that in the 
Campbell-Taggart laboratory they 
have set up grading systems that 
they use in determining the flour 
they buy. 

In their bread grading, he said, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
¥~%. MONARCH 


" CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 





pute WHE4 l p 
ay rt " Mii Wi i 4 Z “y, 
¥ evens Rep OS ? 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 









CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG +» TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL + MONCTON 
EA TERN EXE R i « Cc Vv 


FFICE: MONTREAL ( | 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the a 





SINCE 1887 


Milne Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WHAT KIND ARE YOU?—Some 
members are like wheelbarrows—no 
good unless pushed. Some are like 
canoes—they need to be paddled. 
Some are like kites—if you don’t keep 
a string on them they will fly away. 
Some are like footballs—you can’t 
tell which way they are going to 
bounce. Some are like balloons—full 
of wind and likely to blow up unless 
handled carefully. Some are like trail- 
ers—no good unless pulled. Some are 
100% members in regular attendance 
and are very cooperative-—From the 
“News Bulletin,” Washington Associ- 
ation of Wheat Growers. 


“SON GOING BERSERK—Ber- 
serk was a mighty hero in Norse 
mythology. Legend states that he was 
the grandson of the mythical eight- 
handed Starkadder. He was renowned 
for his consummate bravery and for 
the fury of his attack in battle. He 
had twelve sons who were his equals 
in courage. He never fought in armor 
but in his ber sark, which means 
“bearskin” in the Nordic languages. 
Thus the term berserk became syno- 
nymous with reckless courage. Dur- 
ing the Saga time in Iceland and in 
the Scandinavian countries (A.D. 870- 
1030), and for some time prior to 
that period of careful historical rec- 
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ording, the 
bearing the same name as the legend- 


Berserks, apparently 
ary warrior, arose as a predatory 
group of brawlers and killers who 
disrupted the peace of the Viking 
community repeatedly. . .. There is 
a fascinating theory that Berserks- 
gang, or the act of “going berserk,” 
... may not have been a psychogeni- 
cally determined habit pattern, but 
may rather have been the result of 
eating toxic mushrooms. This idea, 
fantastic though it may appear at first 
glance, has won general acceptance 
among Scandinavian scholars. — Sci- 
entific Monthly. 
& 3S ee] 


PLAIN OR FANCY 

Cookie jars these days are fancy 
affairs, 

Animals, houses or comical fellows. 

They’re used as an accent in kitchen 
decor 

And rival the rainbow with reds, 
blues and yellows. 


But as for the contents, the best jar 
I’ve known 

Is hid by a door at which memory 
knocks, 

A plain stoneware jar 
mother’s pantry, 

Full of fresh gingersnaps, hermits, 
or rocks. 


Eloise Wade Hackett 


in grand- 





An Old Fashioned Idea 


A ae a dinner meeting of National Business Publications, Inc., 
in Washington, D.C., Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, reviewed the past 25 years of federal 
government. He cited as the first liability resulting from this period the loss 
of one half of the purchasing power of the American dollar. 
“Compared to the 1935-39 period, the dollar lost 48¢ of its value up to 





1952,” he said. “In 1953, 1954 and 1955, the value of the dollar was stabilized, 
but, in 1956, inflation began again, and an additional 2¢ of dollar value was 
lost. That’s equivalent to 4% of the value of the 50¢ dollar. We do not have 
to be expert economists to appreciate what is going on because all you have 
to do is to go into the store to make your purchases or, if a businessman, to 
buy the things you need. 

“Now, this new inflation that has started has disastrous possibilities. We 
cannot continue to cheapen the American dollar. This present day inflation 
will be most difficult to control, especially because our regular Federal budget 
expenditures for the coming year are estimated at $72 billion, the largest 
peacetime budget ever presented to the Congress. 

“In this 25-year period, the Federal debt has risen from $22 billion to 
more than $275 billion. It is taking more than 10% of every tax dollar to pay 
interest on this direct Federal debt. In this period of 25 years, we have 
collected from the taxpayer and paid in interest the vast sum of $88 billion 
on this debt. And this we will continue to do for many, many years and 
perhaps even forever. 

“For the first 150 years, up to 1932, we were practically on the 
‘pay-as-you-go’ basis. We had our wars, many of them, but after they were 
over we buckled down and economized and paid the cost of these wars. Those 
years may be ridiculed by some as the horse and buggy days, but they were 
days of frugality, thrift and work. It was that period that laid the basis 
for the great prosperity that we are enjoying today. 

“We of this generation are spending the fat accumulated in those 
‘pay-as-you-go’ days of saving and saving and work. Not only do we have the 
direct Federal debt of $275 billion, but we have contingent liabilities of 
another $275 billion. No one knows to what extent the Federal government 
will have to pay on this contingent liability. 

“We have increased the Federal payroll, within the past 25 years, from 
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575,000 to two and one half million Federal employees, and have increased 
their pay from less than $1 billion a year to more than $10 billion each year. 
This is an index of the big Federal government and the concentration of power 
in Washington. 

‘IT have just received a special report from the staff of the Senate 
Finance Committee as to the total tax collections for the year 1956. In that 
year, the gross total tax take—Federal, state and local—was $99.8 billion, 
nearly $100 billion, and that was taken out of a national income of $334 
billion. This means that 29¢ out of every dollar that we earn goes for the 
payment of taxes of one kind or another. This is an increase of $10 billion 
in the collection of all taxes over the year 1955. 

“I am speaking of all taxes—local, state and national. When we speak of 
taxation, we think mainly in terms of Federal taxation because it is 
consolidated under one government. The fact is, however, that there are 
116,000 governmental units in the United States, most of which have taxing 
powers; there are 3,000 counties, 16,000 cities, 17,000 townships, and 79,000 
school and special districts, that have this taxing power. And these taxes, 
the state and local taxes, will go up day by day and it makes no difference 
to the taxpayer what pocket he pays it out of because he has to pay it in 
one way or another. 

“Now, let me ask you, in all seriousness, how long can we continue to tax 
and tax and spend and spend and, at the same time, continue our progress 
and preserve our solvency? I think all of us should take this question to 
heart and consider it. As chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, I am 
convinced that the time is overdue for substantial tax reduction. We have 
still on the books what are known as the Korean war taxes—passed 10 years 
or more ago—that are being continued from year to year. But I could not 
support any tax reduction unless the expenses of government are reduced 
to a level which would make tax reduction possible on a sound basis. 

“I know of no more certain road to financial suicide than to reduce taxes 
and thereby create deficits and debt. 

“It is now up to the people themselves. If the pending budget—this great 
peacetime budget, spending $3 billion more than any other budget in 
peacetime history—is substantially reduced, a tax reduction may follow. 

“Now, do the people want a tax reduction? Yes, they do. Then let them 
communicate with their elected representatives urging them to support 
reduction of expenditures sufficient to allow reduction of taxes and something, 
if but little, on the public debt. I am not asking miracles. I am not asking 
that these great projects that have been started here be wiped off the books— 
I am asking moderation in public spending; asking at a time when taxes 
are taking 29¢ out of every dollar you earn. If the people and the Congress 
should reduce this budget, and Mr. Eisenhower says that he is willing to have 
reductions, so we hear in the newspapers, then that is democracy at work. 
The pending budget admits of no tax reduction, if enacted as it stands.” 





“Tarheel Good, a pretty slick Car’lina Negro that lives 
up the “— eid a ways,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “talked me out of 
S Ye «a pair of old britches of mine a while 
ee al back, so the other day he came 
f°’ down to try his luck on getting a 
NS) sack of flour off’n me. ‘Y’know,’ 
a VAs says Tarheel, ‘Misteh Dad, my 
j missus got in some of that Lightnin’ 
' Struck flour when I didn’ t know 
pres erbout it, an’ someway it was jes’ lackin’ 
a in poweh an’ wouldn’t make hot bread no way 
a-tall. Shuah ain’t no flour like “Fetchit’s Pride’’.’ 
‘Well, Tarheel,’ says I, ‘I don’t reckon there is, an’ ef’n 
you'll jes’ give me the keepin’ of that bottle of fresh licker 
you got on your hip an’ spend a couple a days fishin’ bresh 
out of the head race up there, you’re goin’ to plumb fall heir 
to a sack of flour, an’ you ain’t goin’ to get it no other way 
short of layin’ down reg’lar money’.” 
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BREAD IN THE NON-FAT DIET 

ELDOM have flour millers and bakers of our 
S generation heard a recommendation of bread 
so significant as that which is to be found in the 
paper by Dr. Norman Jolliffe which is presented 
in this issue of The Northwestern Miller, begin- 
ning on page 10. Dr. Jolliffe’s highly important 
statement on the history and present status of 
nutritional and medical research on the incidence 
of cholesterol-forming fats upon heart disease 
brings into the widely-discussed and disputed sub- 
ject the authoritative voice of a nutritionist of 
international renown. Though he indicates that 
there is still much to be done on the side of 
clinical observation and substantiation, he is con- 
vinced that enough already is known to justify a 
nutritional scientist’s warning that, pending fur- 
ther substantiation and the development of certain 
technological correctives it must be assumed by 
prudent persons that less fat should be eaten— 
that, to be precise, less than 30% of our total 
calories should come from the fats in our diet. 
Any dietary deficiency in calories resulting from 
this fat restriction, Dr. Jolliffe advises, ‘‘may then 
be made up, when indicated, by an increased con- 
sumption of full calorie foods such as bread and 
cereals, potatoes, other vegetables and fat-free 
milk.” He thinks a fat-deleted diet would not be 
unpalatable—that, on the contrary, it probably 
would be more palatable. It could provide all the 
needed proteins, minerals and vitamins, and 
“would represent a healthful change.” 

The bread-promotional opportunities inherent 
in the cholesterol theory are obvious to the flour 
milling and baking industries, and when and if 
the final verdict of nutritional science confirms 
the initial findings they may be expected to act 
in their customarily discreet but purposeful 
manner. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A BILLION-DOLLAR DOLE 


ONGRESS has under consideration the ‘“Sur- 
C plus Food Certificate Act of 1957.” A similar 
bill, proposed last year by the same author, Hon. 
John D. Dingell, Democratic member of the House 
of Representatives from Michigan, failed of enact- 
ment in the 84th Congress, though it developed 
support in committee hearings. 

Mr. Dingell says his bill “would help our na- 
tion to escape from a distressing dilemma—a 
situation in which huge stocks of surplus foods are 
held in warehouses throughout the land while mil- 
lions of Americans are without adequate means 
to obtain the foods they should have for a healthy, 
well-balanced and reasonably varied diet.’’ Under 
his bill, declares Mr. Dingell, ‘foods would be 
drawn out of these inventories into the customary 
channels of distribution; and even more important, 
there should be less need of diverting future pro- 
duction into government storehouses, and a larger 
quantity of food would find its way through ordi- 
nary retail grocery stores onto the tables of mil- 
lions of people who can make good use of it.” 

The Dingell bill would make about 8 million 
persons eligible for food certificates, at a cost of 
about a billion dollars a year. Mr. Dingell believes 
this “would constitute an adequate and feasible 
beginning,” though the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a supplemental report to Congress, pur- 
suant to Public Law 540, envisages an extension 
of the dole to as many as 25 million “if it were 
possible and desirable to include all low-income 
families,” in which case the cost would climb to 
about $2% billion. 

Families and individuals becoming eligible un- 
der the Dingell bill would qualify by virtue of 
their eligibility for some other public benefit, 
which means persons .who are receiving old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, the blind 
and the permanent and totally disabled; persons 
receiving unemployment compensation benefits 
and those receiving financial aid under the public- 
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assistance program of any state or subdivision. In 
addition, Mr. Dingell would reach down into low- 
income areas of the population and lift up a mul- 
titude of others who are not now on relief to be 
certified by local-welfare or  public-assistance 
agencies as being in need of, and desirous of, more 
groceries than they are able to buy. 

The Dingell plan would operate by providing 
food certificates worth $10 a month for each in- 
dividual in each family dependent on public assist- 
ance or receiving unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. Food retailers would be authorized to accept 
these certificates in payment for those foods which 
are determined and publicily listed each month by 
the secretary of agriculture as agricultural com- 
modities for which supplies which exceed domes- 
tic demand “‘to such an extent as the market price 
is depressed below the parity price.”” The certifi- 
cates would be distributed by the state and local 
public assistance agencies and unemployment in- 
surance offices in conjunction with their issuance 
of other benefits, and the amounts represented by 
food certificates would be additional to any other 
benefit payments. Retailers redeeming the certifi- 
cates would receive either cash or deposit credit 
for them at their banks, and the banks would be 
repaid, in turn, with funds derived from 
statutory appropriations made to encourage ex- 
portation and domestic consumption of agricul- 
tural products, under Sec. 32 of the Act of Aug. 
24, 1935. 

In general outline the food certificate plan of 
Mr. Dingell is patterned on the food stamp plan 
of 1939-1943, which began as an experiment in 
Rochester, N.Y., and then was extended to addi- 
tional areas without ever reaching national scope. 
Peak area participation was in 1942, when 1,741 
counties and 88 cities were included. The plan was 
discontinued in 1943 when wartime conditions had 
greatly reduced unemployment and demands upon 
U.S. food supplies had greatly increased. A two- 
color stamp deal was devised in a futile effort to 
make sure that the federal contribution repre- 
sented a net increase in food expenditures among 
participating persons, who were required to ex- 
change an amount of money representing esti- 
mated normal food expenditures for nifty little 
orange stamps of the same monetary value. Along 
with these orange stamps participants were given 
—without cost—additional stamps—blue ones, this 
time—which could be used to buy designated sur- 
plus foods. In this tricky manner, the planners at- 
tempted to concentrate the additional food pur- 
chasing power on surplus foods. But the partici- 
pants were much trickier. They often bought non- 
surplus foods with blue stamps, and even things 
that weren’t foods at all. Moreover, a good many 
grocers conjured up the trick of paying cash money 
for blue stamps, a device that broadened the in- 
digent’s buying power in delightful ways but put 
no added sustenance in his innards. 

Major reliance originally had been put on the 
honor system, but soon the government had to 
apply legal pains and penalties—without, how- 
ever, making much of an impression on non- 
compliants. There were plenty of other bugs in 
the plan. The administrative burden was moun- 
tainous, and so was its cost. The volume of work 
imposed upon grocers was insupportable, and 
bankers began to demand payment—which they 
did not get—for their part of the chore. 

The net achievement of the great experiment 
remains in doubt, though the Department of Agri- 
culture staunchly asserts that it did increase food 
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consumption. “However,” admits the department, 
“it proved to be more effective in increasing par- 
ticipants’ expenditures on some surplus foods than 
on others; and in general it had its greatest effect 
upon those foods most responsive to income 
changes, i.e., animal products and most fruits and 
vegetables. A participant who did not wish to pur- 
chase larger quantities of a particular surplus food 
could avoid it by buying his usual quantities with 
blue stamps and using none of his orange stamps 
for such purposes.” 

Mr. Dingell, in view of all this, calls for a 
stamp of only one color in the new program. He 
would depend upon “educational” work to per- 
suade his beneficiaries to choose surplus foods. 
Determining the base supply of stamps obviously 
would be quite an operation, but Mr. Dingell is 
not dismayed by this. He relies upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to solve it, and the depart- 
ment simplifies the matter in this way: 

“Purchase requirements would reflect typical 
levels of food expenditures among various cate- 
gories of participants—classified by income, fam- 
ily size and geographic location. Because of the 
importance of home-produced foods in the food 
supply of farm families, it might be necessary to 
establish special purchase requirements for farm 
and non-farm families within each major cate- 
gory.” 

The department warns, too, against too much 
optimism as to the possible maximum of food 
stamp clients. “Considering the high levels of na- . 
tional income and employment,” it says, ‘there 
are some very practical problems to be overcome 
in reaching the number of people that could be 
included in the program.” This might seem to 
imply the possibility that a stamp plan isn’t really 
needed, after all. The department makes no great 
point of it, but does mention the fact that’ the 
operation of a stamp or certificate plan of any 
color or size would require an extensive staff on 
the part of state agencies responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the program. Detailed investiga- 
tions of the financial resources of nonrelief appli- 
cants would be necessary, and participating fam- 
ilies would be subject to periodic re-certification. 
In many areas, it is admitted, the general eco- 
nomic conditions would not appear to justify the 
cost of reaching the relatively small number in a 
potentially eligible group. As has been true under 
the prior and current direct distribution program, 
it is anticipated that certificate plan operations 
might largely be confined to areas of economic 
distress. 

Mr. Dingell puts emphasis upon his plan to 
keep food distribution in accustomed commercial 
channels. He is undoubtedly aware of the fact that 
direct distribution as carried on inmany areas has 
been disruptive to regular flour business and dis- 
turbing not only to flour millers but to wholesalers 
and retailers, and that to some extent the same 
condition has been noted with respect to other 
foods handled by welfare agencies. He expects 
opposition, particularly from those whose experi- 
ence with the old stamp plan has given them 
most unhappy memories—and doubtless he will 
get it—but he is confident of the success of his 
welfare state proposition. He has in his favor a 
social and political weather map bannered with 
the Marxist motto: “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





It seems pertinent to note, in connection with 
the Dingell food certificate plan, that surplus food 
donations by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
as reported by the department, increased sharply 
during the first half of the current fiscal year, 
with the July-through-December total up 86% 
over the same period of the previous year. 
Through the direct distribution program conduct- 
ed by USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Service, 
1,415,700,000 Ib. of food were donated to recipi- 
ents in this country and abroad. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Refuses PL 480 


Japan has indicated its intention 
to refuse any more U.S. aid in the 
form of agricultural surpluses un- 
der Public Law 480, the give-away 
program. The government feels that 
its cash position is sufficiently 
strong to allow normal trading. 

Following two good _ harvests, 
Japan has enough grain stockpiled (o 
take care of normal needs. 

It could be, says an observer, that 
Japan’s need for wheat is going to 
be reduced. Trade reports indicate a 
switch away from flour products back 
to rice as that latter commodity 


moves into a position of greater 
availability. Another reason is the 


recent action of Australia in lifting 
discriminatory restrictions against 
Japanese imports so that wheat sales 
could be aided. 


Yet Japan is still a wheat buyer; 
on Feb. 13 a purchase of 700,000 bu. 
was made from Canada and a million 
bushels from the U.S. There appears 
to be no urgency about these transac- 
tions because in the case of the Ca- 
nadian deal May shipment is speci- 
fied. 


Reasons for Retusal 


Commenting on the decision to re- 
fuse further U.S. aid, a Japanese of- 
ficial is quoted by the Japan Times 
as saying: “It should come as no 
surprise that Japan has decided not 
to conclude a third surplus farm 
commodity agreement with the U.S. 
The Japanese government has ex- 
cellent reasons for rejecting the offer. 
Most obvious is that the nation’s for- 
eign trade position is now sufficient- 
ly strong to permit the purchase of 
grain on a cash basis. As a result 
of two excellent harvests, there is 
enough grain in stock to cover nor- 
mal needs. There is clearly no rea- 
son for Japan to import American 
surpluses on long term interest bear- 
ing credit. It is clearly silly to bor- 
row money when you've got plenty. 
Japan can no longer be counted 
among the capital-short nations of 
the world.” 

Japan was very ready to take 
American aid in the form of grain. 
But there is no sentiment in busi- 
ness and certainly no favor shown 





BU. VS. CWT. 
IN CANADA 


TORONTO—Replying to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, Clar- 
ence D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, stated certain representa- 
tions had been received by his de- 
partment favoring the change from 
the bushel to the hundredweight as 
a measure of grain. The government 
is continuing to watch the develop- 
ment of the proposal, he stated. Mr. 
Howe declared that it is hardly the 
function of the government on its 
own initiative, to change a form of 
measurement that has always been 
in force in Canada, but if the gov- 
ernment was satisfied that it was the 
unanimous wish of those who produce 
and handle grain in Canada that the 
basis of measurement should be 
changed, serious consideration would 
be given to taking appropriate action. 





to gift-giving Americans. Future sup- 
plies will be bought from other ex- 
porters, as well as from the USS. 
Whoever offers the best deal and 
the best grade for the money will 
get the trade. No good-will has been 
engendered for the U.S. when it 
comes down to hard business bar- 
gaining. And that, perhaps, is how 
it should be. So American sellers 
will have to pitch in, price wise and 
quality wise. 


Population Switches 


As people move, so does the de- 
mand for flour and breadstuffs. This 
trend, so noticeable in the U.S. with 
Californian demand hitting boom pro- 
portions as the population grows by 
thousands every day, is affecting 
trade in other parts of the world. 

Canada and Australia are bene- 
fiting from the flow of immigrants; 
Britain is losing many people and 
its flour trade will suffer in the long 
run. 

In Canada, while the per capita 
consumption of flour is showing a 
declining trend, total domestic con- 
sumption may be expected toincrease 
as the population grows. W. G. Mala- 
her, director of research for the 


Searle Grain Co., Ltd. of Winni- 
peg, has given some facts and figures 
to prove this point. In 1955, he says, 
the natural increase in Canada’s pop- 
ulation was 314,000 persons and to 
this must be added about 110,000 ad- 
ditional people who entered Canada 
as immigrants. The natural increase 
is the highest recorded in any one 
year, and it is the sixth highest rate 
of natural increase in. the world. It 
was achieved through the mainte- 
nance of a low mortality rate, Can- 
ada having the fourth lowest death 
rate among the major countries de- 
spite an aging population. 

Assuming the same rate of in- 
crease, Mr. Malaher suggests that 
Canada’s population should easily 
pass the 21 million mark by 1979 
and, with an increased flow of immi- 
grants, it may well be above that 
level in 13 years’ time. Since the 
Suez crisis the number of Britons 
wishing to come to Canada has grown 
remarkably. 

All this is good news for the flour 
millers for they are faced with a 
contracting export market right now, 
though they may achieve their for- 
mer position as soon as the American 
surplus disposal program is worked 
out. 





Canadian Flour Output Lower 
First 5 Months of Crop Year 


TORONTO—For the month of De- 
cember, 1956, the fifth month of the 
current crop year, Canadian flour 
mills reported an output of 3,144,057 
sacks, compared with 3,212,044 sacks 
in December, 1955. The volume for 
November amounted to 3,635,956 
sacks, compared with 3,643,442 sacks 
in November, 1955. 

Total flour production for the first 
five months of the current crop year 
is 16,961,930 sacks compared with 
17,118,899 sacks produced in the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
year. 

Mills reporting for December aver- 
aged 69.8% of their combined rated 
capacity of 180,188 sacks for a 25-day 
working period. In November they 
worked 77.7% of their combined 
rated capacity of 179,934 sacks for a 
26-day working period. 

Wheat milled during December 
amounted to 7,118,382 bu., including 
381,981 bu. of Ontario winter wheat, 
while in December, 1955, milled wheat 
was 7,335,673 bu., including 450,394 
bu. of winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion for December was 163,107 sacks, 
down from the 199,199 sacks milled 
in December, 1955. November produc- 
tion was 207,192 sacks. Total volume 
of this type of flour for the first five 
months of the current crop year is 
979,045 sacks, against 1,085,090 sacks 
milled during the first five months of 
the previous crop year. 


Exports Decline 

Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of December, 1956, amounted 
to 1,264,042 sacks, compared with 
1,389,730 sacks in November. In De- 
cember, 1955, exports were 1,221,880 
sacks. For the first fiive months of 
the present crop year exports totaled 
6,816,663 sacks, compared with a re- 
vised figure of 7,200,307 sacks for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during December were less 
than shipments made to those coun- 
tries during December, 1955. The cur- 
rent total is 622,080 sacks, compared 
with 706,677 sacks. For the first five 
months of the crop year shipments to 
Commonwealth countries amounted 
to 3,650,219 sacks, compared with 
3,748,192 sacks during the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. 

Exports to foreign countries dur- 
ing December were 641,962 sacks, 
compared with 514,787 sacks in De- 
cember, 1955. For the five-month pe- 
riod under review, shipments to for- 
eign countries amounted to 3,166,444 
sacks, compared with 3,452,566 sacks 
a year ago. 

Commonwealth countries to which 
increased shipments have been made 
this year, are the U.K., 2,271,266 
sacks against 2,229,335 sacks; Jamai- 
ca, 259,106 sacks compared with 203,- 
706 sacks, and British Guiana, 90,374 
sacks against 6,654 sacks. 

Commonwealth countries to which 
reduced shipments have been made 
are Gambia, 3,068 sacks against 8,843 
sacks; Gold Coast, 168,884 sacks com- 
pared to 170,707 sacks; Nigeria, 49,- 
410 sacks, against 57,889 sacks; Sierra 
Leone, 33,394 sacks against 62,247 
sacks; Ceylon, nothing, compared to 
49,194 sacks; Malaya and Singapore, 
64,615 sacks against 72,033 sacks; 
Barbados, 55,840 sacks compared to 
62,842 sacks; British Honduras, 4,180 
sacks against 8,536 sacks; Leeward 
and Windward Islands, 156,710 sacks 
against 181,561 sacks and Trinidad 
and Tobago, 300,327 sacks, compared 
to 443,093 sacks. 

Foreign countries to which in- 
creased quantities have gone forward 
are Portuguese East Africa, 4,844 
sacks against 1,329 sacks; Arabia, 


11,420 sacks compared to 3,597 sacks; 
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Denys W. Povey 


Denys Povey, Milling 


Engineer, Married 


LONDON — Denys W. Povey of 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England, the milling engineer- 
ing firm, was married recently to 
Miss Marjorie Cotter. 

Mr. Povey is well known in inter- 
national milling circles, having visit- 
ed several foreign countries in con- 
nection with his firm’s mill-building 
activities. He has made several trips 
to the U.S. and Canada. Mr. Povey 
contributes technical articles to mill- 
ing journals and for many years was 
a conductor of the flour milling cor- 
respondence course for students con- 
ducted by the industry in association 
with Milling, the Liverpool trade 
journal. 

Mr. Povey plans to visit the U.S. 
and Canada in the coming spring and 
hopes to attend the annual techni- 
cal conference of the Association 
of Operative Millers at Buffalo April 
29-May 2. 





Thailand, 84,513 sacks against 56,454 
sacks; Belgium, 112,066 sacks com- 
pared to 28,769 sacks; Portugal, 8,520 
sacks compared to 1,425 sacks; U.S.A., 
281,146 sacks against 139,297 sacks, 
and Surinam, 38,361 sacks compared 
to 29,965 sacks. 

Some of the foreign countries to 
which reduced shipments were made 
are Belgian Congo, 102,075 sacks com- 
pared to 162,881 sacks; Morocco, 
4,400 sacks, against 7,897 sacks; Por- 
tuguese West Africa, 7,151 sacks com- 
pared to 17,862 sacks; Philippine 
Islands, 983,931 sacks against 1,128,- 
089 sacks; Portuguese Asia, 16,425 
sacks against 22,534 sacks; Federal 
Republic of Germany, 50. sacks 
against 61,808 sacks; Greece, 1,123 
sacks against 17,102 sacks; Italy, 
1,000 sacks against 56,759 sacks; 
American Virgin Islands, 2,815 sacks 
against 6,080 sacks; Costa Rica, 94,- 
359 sacks compared to 101,932 sacks: 
Cuba, 69,824 sacks against 120,093 
sacks; El Salvador, 50,748 sacks 
against 58,387 sacks; Guatemala, 34,- 
942 sacks compared to 79,770 sacks; 
Haiti, 44,851 sacks against 139,101 
sacks; Honduras, 10,466 sacks against 
15,800 sacks; Netherlands Antilles 
24,906 sacks compared to 37,299 
sacks; Nicaragua, 50,504 sacks 
against 74,505 sacks; Panama, 36,559 
sacks against 45,835 sacks; “French 
Guiana, 10,069 sacks compared to 
17,495 sacks; Peru, 5,000. sacks 
against 8,644 sacks, and Venezuela, 


672,664 sacks compared to 692,258: 


sacks. 
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FDA Proposes Changes in Enrichment 
Levels; Niacin to Be Included 


WASHINGTON—A proposed regu- 
lation establishing new “minimum 
daily requirements” for two of the B 
vitamins has been published by the 
Food and Drug Administration in the 
Federal Register. 

The proposed ruling would amend 
FDA’s dietary food regulation to fix 
the adult minimum daily requirement 
for niacin for the first time. The 
requirement would be set at 10 mil- 
ligrams. The ruling also would reduce 
the adult minimum daily requirement 
for riboflavin from two milligrams to 
one milligram. 

The dietary food regulations were 
first adopted in 1941. At that time 
minimum daily requirements were set 
up for vitamin A, thiamine, riboflavin, 
vitamin C and vitamin D. 

Dr. E. M. Nelson, director of FDA’s 
Division of Nutrition, said it was 
known in 1941 that niacin played 
an important role in human nutrition 
but there was little clinical evidence 
bearing on the daily requirement for 
the vitamin. Scientific studies since 
that time have brought general agree- 
ment with respect to the minimum 
daily requirement, he said. In October 
of 1956 the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council 
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adopted a resolution urging that a 
minimum daily requirement for niacin 
be officially established. 

In 1941 the minimum daily require- 
ment for riboflavin was set at two 
milligrams daily, based upon rather 
limited evidence in the cure of aribo- 
flavinosis. Nutrition scientists are now 
generally agreed that the daily re- 
quirement may be met by one-half 
that amount, Dr. Nelson said. 

The minimum daily requirements 
help to protect consumers from exag- 
gerated and misleading claims of vita- 
min content in the labeling of foods 
and.drugs, the department says. 

MNF Invites Views 

In a letter to members of the 
technical advisory committee of the 
Millers National Federation, Herman 
Fakler, MNF vice president in Wash- 
ington, mentioned that interested 
persons were invited to present their 
views on the proposal within 30 days 
of publication in the Federal Register 
(Feb. 16, 1957). 

Mr. Fakler asked members to re- 
view the amendment and advise the 
chairman of the committee, W. L. 
Heald, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, so that proper statements could 
be filed with the department on be- 
half of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

Officials of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration said the proposal would 
not affect the official definitions and 
standards of enriched flour products. 

However, the proposal, if approved 
and made effective, will require some 
modification in the declaration on en- 
riched flour labels setting forth the 
percentage of daily requirements sup- 
plied by 8 oz. enriched flour. The 
present declaration indicates that the 
8 oz. flour supply 30% of the mini- 
mum daily requirement of riboflavin 
and 8 milligrams of niacin. If the 
proposed regulation is adopted, the 
riboflavin percentage would increase 
to 60% and the niacin content would 
be expressed in terms of 80% of the 
minimum daily requirement. 

In discussing the proposal, Mr. 
Fakler told the committee that the 
FDA action is merely a proposal for 
the changes and no immediate 
changes will be necessary on labels 
until and if the proposal is adopted. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








New Deputy Minister 


TORONTO — Mitchell W. Sharpe, 
associate deputy minister of trade 
and commerce, will assume the posi- 
tion of deputy minister, when the 
present incumbent, Frederick Bull, 
becomes Canada’s new ambassador to 
Japan. 

Mr. Sharpe, grain adviser to the 
trade minister, Clarence D. Howe, 
is a native of Winnipeg. He joined 
the finance department in 1942 and 
switched to trade and commerce in 
1951. Mr. Sharpe was Canada’s chief 
representative at talks which result- 
ed in a renewed International Wheat 
Agreement last year. 
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Canadian Exports 

WINNIPEG—Canadian_ wheat 
cleared to only five overseas countries 
for the week ended Feb. 14 and the 
total at 4,104,000 bu. was supplement- 
ed by 366,000 bu. in the form of flour. 
The combined total of wheat and 
flour the week previous was 4,100,000 
bu. The current wheat figure included 
583,000 bu. for Germany and 746,000 
for Japan to make up the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement total of 1,- 
329 000 bu. Class 2 wheat exports ag- 
gregated 2,775,000 bu. of which 1,- 
785,000 cleared to the U.K.; 622,000 
to Belgium, and 368,000 bu. to Aus- 
tria. IWA flour clearances amounted 
to only 43,000 bu. in terms of wheat 
and class 2 exports 323,000 bu. A 
share of the latter was for the U.K. 
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Kansas State 
College Appoints 
Milling Instructor 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Chris- 
tian F. Kongsore, native of Norway, 
has been appointed instructor in 
flour and feed milling industries at 
Kansas State College. He will work 
half time in the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station on _ re- 
search and teach half time. 

Mr. Kongsore was graduated from 
Kansas State College in 1952 with 
a degree in milling administration. 
He has been manager of the Lysaker 
Molle, a mill in Lysaker, Norway, 
since his graduation. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


patent $6.03@6.12, 95% standard pa- 
tent $5.92@6.03, straight grade $5.88 
@5.98; truck lots, higher on all 


grades. 
Central West 


Chicago: Aided by pepped up do- 
mestic sales and heavy CSS awards, 
mills in the central states reported 
an increased volume of flour busi- 
ness during the week ending Feb. 
18. Total sales were estimated at 
more than 100% of five-day milling 
capacity. 

The sales came at the end of a 
decline in prices, and were prompted 
by an upturn in the market. Prices 
had drifted lower, due partly to the 
dock strike on the East coast, and 
had reached fairly attractive levels. 
Most of the business was for soft 
wheat flour. 


Quotations: Spring top patent 
$5.85@6.35, standard patent $5.75@ 
6.25, clear $5.45@6.05; hard winter 
short $5.65@6.35, standard 95% pat- 
ent $5.55@6.05, clear $5.90, family 
flour $7.60; soft winter high ratio 
$7.86; short patent $7.50, standard 
$6.35@7.01, clear $5.65@5.75; cookie 
and cracker flour, in papers, $5.75. 

St. Louis: Sales of flour in this 
area were light last week. There 
was only limited inquiry for spring 
types and hard winters by independ- 
ent bakers on a p.d.s. basis and for 
spot shipment orders. Chain bakers 
showed no interest, being booked 
ahead as much as 120 days. Shipping 
directions were good. Clears and low 
grades were in slow demand. Pack- 
age goods are holding up well. 

Quotations Feb. 15 in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family flour top patent 
$6.50, top hard $7.10, ordinary $6.10. 
In 100 lb. paper sacks: Bakers flour, 
cake $7.50, pastry $5.55; soft 
straights $6, clears $5.70; hard win- 
ter short patent $6, standard patent 
$5.85, clears $5.20; spring wheat 
short patent $6.55, standard $6.40, 
clears $6.25. 


East 


Boston: Price fluctuations in the 
local market were quite narrow last 
week, particularly on springs and the 
soft wheat flours. The movement in 
springs ranged from 1¢ higher to 2¢ 
lower, with quotations in the final 
session 1¢ net lower for the week. 
First clears were an exception, holding 
unchanged for the seventh consecu- 
tive week. Hard winters were easier 
all week, dipping 6¢ on the extreme 
and then recovering a cent to close 5¢ 
net lower. The only price variation in 
soft wheat flour was a 5@6¢ rise in 
the Pacific type, the third consecutive 
weekly rise. 

Dealers defined trading activity as 
extremely spotty with a definite re- 
sistance to extended commitments. In 
fact, most mill agents reported that 
it appeared quite obvious. that sub- 
stantial price concessions will have to 
be granted to consummate any busi- 
ness of impressive volume. The buying 
segment of the trade appeared to 
have little confidence in the current 
price structure, and it was apparent 


that current inventories would enable 
them to maintain a position of aloof- 
ness until better buying opportuni- 
ties are presented. It was also noted 
that general business activity was ex- 
tremely low in all foods, and that in- 
ventories are lasting longer than ori- 
ginally presumed. 

Quotations Feb. 16: Spring short 
patents $6.78@6.88, standard $6.68@ 
6.78, high gluten $7.23@7.33, first 
clears $6.32@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.51@6.61, standard $6.31@ 
6.41; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.05@ 
7.56, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.47, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.82 @7.92; family $7.67. 

Buffalo: The New York dock 
strike had a mixed effect on flour 
mills here last week. Some curtailed 
operations, others held steady and 
one big mill stepped up its output a 
little. Their degree of activity ap- 
parently dependent on each mill’s 
ability to guarantee storage facili- 
ties in coastal ports. 

However, it was conceded that if 
the strike continued all mills would 


probably have to shorten their 
schedules. 
It is possible that some of the 


mills here could switch some of 
their local output to mid-western 
cities where they have plants and 
then ship their finished products to 
the Gulf coast. However, these ports 
have been used principally to ship 
wheat. 

There was very little activity in 
the flour market last week. Sales 
were confined to fill in lots and 
specialty items. There was quite a 
push recently in Kansas wheat flour 
and, as a result, consumers are back- 
ing away from the market. January 
sales of family flour were excellent. 
So far this month they have been 
only nominal. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
2¢ lower, but Kansas advanced 5¢. 
Clear and soft wheat flours held un- 
changed. 

The trade is concerned over the 
quality as well as the quantity of 
the Southwestern. wheat crop. The 
areas hit by the drouth and the 
huge chunks of land taken out of 
production under the Soil Bank pro- 


gram are in sections where the best 
high protein, good quality baking 
wheat is grown. 

With one of the shortest crops in 
many years in prospect, the trade 
here is concerned about the quality 
of wheat that is growing on the re- 
maining land left after the cutback. 

Export activity was down last 
week. Competition from Argentina 
and Australia at prices below USS. 
subsidy levels was responsible for 
the decline. 

Flour output here was_ substan- 
tially below a week ago but above 
a year ago. One mill put in a 6-day 
week; one worked 5% days; three 
mills worked 5 days and the re- 
maining mill worked 424 days. 

Quotations Feb. 15: Spring family 
$7.65; spring high gluten $7.12@ 
7.27, spring short $6.67@6.82, spring 
standard $6.62@6.72, spring straight 
$6.57, spring first clear $6.32@6.39; 
hard winter short $6.67@6.86, hard 
winter standard $6.57@6.66, hard 
winter first clear $6.36; soft winter 
short patent $8.08@8.16, soft winter 
standard $7.33@7.38, soft winter 
straight $6.40@6.43, soft winter first 
clear $5.65@5.78. 

New York: Demand for all types 
of bakery flours continued very slow 
in the local market throughout the 
week. Market observers report most 
bakers and jobbers in a fair to good 
supply position, and the narrow 
range of the market has been a fur- 
ther deterrent to sales activity. Many 
predict that dullness will continue 
in the immediate future. 

Quotations Feb. 15: Spring short 
patent $6.74@6.84, standard patent 
$6.64@6.74, high gluten $7.19@7.29, 
clears $6.30@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.51@6.61, straight $6.31@ 
6.41, Pacific soft wheat flour $7.05@ 
7.55; Eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.90@6.45, high ratio $6.85@7.90; 
family $7.65. 

Philadelphia: March wheat showed 
strength late in the week, contrary 
to the opinion held by followers of 
the local market who had expressed 
the opinion that grain postings were 
overdue to go down. This opinion, 
though incorrect, was one of the 
reasons why they lacked confidence 





Vietnam Wheat Flour Awards 


Announced by International Cooperation Administration 


PA 7158, Ist portion delivery 
before April 15, 1957 


F.O.B. Freight 
Importers U.S.$ U.S.$ 
S.C.F.1.C 81.49 31.15 
East Asiatic Co. ....... 83.74 31.40 
BH siccsscccccces, C8 28.66 
Serre 
2nd portion deliver 
before May 15, 1957 
otto eh 0.80 31.25 
Coag Ty Ky 
Thuat Va Thuong 82.00 31.40 
Mai Vietnam 
MNP CME GA 50.5 6:6:0:5:4.0.0:1 0-0 82.50 31.15 
Coag Ty Xuat 
Nhap Cang Va 
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Hau Ciang 
East Asiatic Co. ...... 83.74 31.40 
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Suppliers 
C&F Awards Awards in 
U.S.$ in U.S.$ metric tons 
112.64 59.136 525 Woodward and 
Dickerson, 
Philadelphia 
115.14 34.542 300 East Asiatic Co., 
New York 
114.50 34.350 300 Connel Bros. Co., 
San Francisco 
$128.028 1,125 
112.05 56,025.00 500 Savarin Corp., 
New York 
113.40 50,916.60 449 Pillsbury Mills, 
Portland, Ore. 
113.65 99,443.75 875 Woodward and 
- Dickerson 
114.40 50,908.00 445 Pillsbury Mills 
115.14 57,570.00 500 East Asiatic Co. 
115.40 199,988.20 1,733 Pillsbury Mills 
$514,851.55 4,502 


in the overall cost structure of flour. 
The fact that the change in futures, 
when it did come, went up instead 
of down, sent some observers back 
to their charts to study this turn of 
events, and whatever effect it might 
have on the direction of flour quo- 
tations. 

The result of all this was an even 
smaller call than has been the case 
recently, with all prices holding un- 
changed from the previous week’s 
closing levels. Mill representatives 
said it was a reflection of the fair 
to good balances in the hands of 
most bakers and jobbers, although 
they detected an acceleration in 
shipping directions. Activity seemed 
limited to small placements for near- 
by, originating with those whose 
supplies were less than the holdings 
of the trade generally. Meanwhile, 
demand for baked goods remained 
steady, with Valentine Day items a 
factor. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Feb. 15: Spring high gluten 
$7.20@7.30, short patent $6.70@6.80, 
standard $6.65@6.75, first clear 
$6.50@6.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@ 
6.45; soft winter, nearby $5.75@5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Anticipation of an in- 
creased price for soft wheat pastry 
and cake flours ran high in local of- 
fices of flour mills last week. Until 
the close of Friday, mills hoped that 
a price increase might be announced 
and that over-the-week-end protec- 
tion would be given and some nice 
sized commitments made. However, 
this did not happen. The week was 
extremely slow in flour sales of all 
types. 

Spring wheat, hard Kansas clears, 
high glutens soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours and advertised and un- 
advertised family patents were ex- 
tremely slow. Some offices reported 
no sales at all. Many bakers have 
commitments extending another 30 to 
90 days. Directions were said to be 
fairly good to good, and in family pa- 
tents extremely good. Retail sales of 
family patents remained high. 

Quotations Feb. 15, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Hard winter standard pa- 
tent $6.26@6.46, medium patent $6.36 
@6.51, short patent $6.46@6.61; 
spring wheat standard patent $6.45@ 
6.71, medium patent $6.50@6.76, short 
patent $6.55@6.81, first clear $6.26@ 
6.65, high gluten $7@7.26; advertised 
family patents $7.65; unadvertised 
family patents $6.60@7.21; pastry 
and cake flours $6.10@7.76. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales im- 
proved slightly during the week 
ending Feb. 9. Some good round lots 
were booked by the larger users, 
mostly on shorter term shipping 
periods, with an occasional booking 
for 120 days to cover needs into 
July. Most of the business was in 
spring wheat flours and some clears. 
Hard winter sales eased somewhat 
on the firmer price levels. However, 
some bookings were made by inde- 
pendent bakers not fully covered for 
120 days. 

Considerable activity showed up 
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on soft winters with the easing of 
costs. This trade is following the 
market closely, awaiting a firming 
of price levels before purchasing. 
Some sales were negotiated for 30 
to 60 days since this trade has been 
holding off for some time on the 
high price levels. 

Shipping directions fell off slight- 
ly, reflecting a let-down on bread 
consumption, which seems to be 
general in this section. Stocks on 
hand are adequate and some of the 
trade is backing down their delivery 
dates. 

Export business on flour practi- 
cally at a stand-still due to lack of 
ocean space, with little relief in 
sight for the next 30 days. Some 
small lots were worked to the Amer- 
icas, but scarcity of shipping cur- 
tailed business to Europe and the 
Middle and Far East. 

New Orleans quotations, packed 
in 100 lb. multiwall papers, carlots: 
Hard winter bakery short patent $6 
@6.15, standard $5.85@6, first clear 
$5.25@5.55; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
$6.25@6.45, first clear $5.75@6.05, 
high gluten $6.80@7; soft wheat 
short patent $6.10@6.45, straight 
$5.70@6, first clear $5.10@5.55, high 
ratio cake $6.65@7; Pacific Coast 
cake $6.90@7.20, pastry $6.35@6.50. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Price increases in the 
Montana spring wheat market 
brought heavy demands on the Port- 
land and flour market last week, 
forcing a general 5 to 10¢ raise. All 
flours were affected, and pastry re- 
corded its third 5¢ raise in as many 
weeks. 

Another influencing factor was 
the U.S. government’s entry into the 
Northwest market with sizeable or- 
ders. Quotations Feb. 14: High glu- 
ten $7.28; all Montana $7, hard 
wheat clear $7.20, Bluestem bakers 
$7.14; cake $8.19, pastry. $7.14, pie 
$6.84; 100% whole wheat $6.44, gra- 
ham $6.17. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Although there 
has been some slight improvement 
in domestic business, export demand 
is light and mills are running short 
time. Quotations Feb. 15: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 100 lb. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 
@5 in 100 lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
extremely limited as buyers are 
still working on bookings made some 
time ago. Price has eliminated ex- 
port demand for winter wheat flour. 
Quotations Feb. 15: $4.95, 100 lb. in 
export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

Good supplies of winter wheat are 
available, with little interest. Mills 
have fairly good stocks, and hesi- 
tate to increase their holdings in the 
absence of flour sales. Quotations 
Feb. 15: $1.64@1.66 bu. f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand for 
flour in Western Canada is mod- 
erately good, but export movement 
has eased and mills are operating 
short of a five-day week. Stocks are 
moderate and prices remain un- 
changed. Export flour clearances 
from all Canadian ports for the 
week ended Feb. 14° amounted to 
159,100 sacks compared with 225,600 
the previous week. The latest figure 
showed only 18,700 sacks going to 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries. A good share of the re- 
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mainder was said to have cleared to 
the U.K. Quotations Feb. 16: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.70@6; 
second patents, cottons $5.45@5.85; 
second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s, $450@4.70; all prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: The effect of increased 
freight rates charged on flour mov- 
ing from this port across the Pacific 
is being felt in forward sales. De- 
mand is well below that prevailing 
during the same period a year ago, 
and Canadian mills are facing in- 
creasing competition, especially in 
their most important outlet in the 
Pacific, the Philippine Islands. 

Canadian sales to the Philippines 
are down considerably and are like- 
ly to suffer a further decline be- 
tween now and the end of the crop 
year on July 31. Recurring reports 
continue to come from Manila about 
the plans for a flour mill in the 
Philippines, and such a mill would no 
doubt cut further into Canadian flour 
trade. 

There is also serious competition 
from Australian mills. This in turn is 
hitting U.S. flour sales into the is- 
lands with the result that American 
authorities have recently increased 
their flour subsidy out of the Pacific 
coast to meeting this Australian 
threat. The net result is a further 
headache for Canadian mills. 


Other markets across the Pacific 
are reacting to the increased freight 
charges. 

In the domestic field the situation 
remains fairly steady. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 15: Hard 
wheat grinds, first patents $5.95 ewt.; 
bakers patents $4.90 in paper bags 
and $5.10 in cottons; Ontario pastry 
to the trade $6.70 and Ontario cake 


flour $7.35. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed business 
was very slow last week, apparently 
going through its annual period of 
quietness. Bran and standard midds. 
dropped 50¢ during the week which 
ended Feb. 15. Heavy grinding of 
flour to supply earlier bookings was 
also giving mills an opportunity to 
bring ample quantities of millfeed to 
market to supply all requirements. 

Flour midds. were off $2 from the 
previous quotation, showing the 
sharpest decline of all. Red dog was 
down $1. Quotations: Bran $43@ 
43.50, standard midds. $420 43, flour 
midds. $45@47, red dog $47. 


Kansas City: Millfeed demand fail- 
ed to keep pace with supplies in the 
week ended Feb. 18 and prices slipped 
as much as $1.75. Feed mixers have 
been experiencing the traditional 
February slump in business and have 
curtailed their purchases. Flour mills 
have continued to produce at a high 
rate and supplies of millfeed are con- 
sidered plentiful. The expected settle- 
ment of the longshoremen’s strike in 
the East was said to have offset a 
firming tendency noted at the end of 
last week. Compared with prices of a 
week earlier, sacked bran and shorts 
were down Feb. 18. Bulk mid- 
dlings declined $1.75. Quotations Feb. 
18, carlots, Kansas City: Bran $38.75 
@39.50, shorts $39.50@40.25 sacked; 
bran $35.50@36, shorts $36.75 @ 37.25, 
midds. $35.75 @36.50, bulk. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds declined 
$1 on bran and $1 on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: Bran $42@43, 
millrun $42.13@43.13, shorts $42.25@ 
43.25; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Hutchinson: The demand for mill- 
feeds was reported to be good in the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. All 





quotations on basis of carload lots, 














prompt delivery: 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
a ere $...@7.60 $6.15@7.35 $...@... $...@ $...@7.65 
SPLiag COP POtOMt ..2cciccvccssess 5.85 @6.35 oP sec vee vee cao Poe 
Gprime Bi GIMtOM ..cccccsececes . 6.37@6.49 ‘eae «ie -@ ... %7.12@7.27 
Spring hort ...cccesncsccccceece ° 5.92@6.04 ...@... --@6.55 6.67@6.82 
a eee ee 5. 5.82@5.94 Se -@6.40 6.62@6.72 
oe ee, er are - so ae re Ae - ee ---@6.57 
rte Ge BIRD a ic0:0 00.0.0 2006008 5. 5.30@5.75 . ee -.-@6.25 6.32@6.39 
Breed weiter fnenlly ......cecsevs P ae a 6.30@7.20 ..@6.50 es Poe 
Se SUG SOOEE 6 ds cs cvsssccce od @ 5.72 @5.77 -@6.00 6.67@6.86 
Hard winter standard ........... " a 5.62@5.67 -@5.85 6.57@6.66 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.§ @ 4.80@5,10 -@5.20 -@6.36 
Soft winter short patent ........ «5 @ ‘oc mee -@... 8.08@8.16 
Soft winter standard ............ ‘ -@ @ ..@ 7.33@7.38 
Soft winter straight ............ vas a a .@6.00 6.40@6.43 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.65@5.75 ee awe -.-@5.70 5.65@5.78 
ee, eee re SF -»@A.85 sae -@5.46 4.79@5.90 
sa eee er eee ee -@4.30 ~ Bes --@47 5.04@5.15 
Semolina blend, bulk ............ -@... - @6.40 ooo @ on. -@ ‘ o@ see 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Ne ss nna k 0k ® he dae $...@7.65 $...@... $...@7.67 $6.60@7.65 oe Pee 
Borimg Wis SIME 2 oes cc cicsces 7.19@7.29 7.20@7.30 7.23@7.33 7.00@7.26 6.80@7.00 
i a. MRE OCL EOE Ree 6.74@6.84 6.70@6.80 6.78@6.88 6.55@6.81 6.45@7.65 
os ae errere rere errs 6.64@6.74 6.65@6.75 6.68@6.78 6.45@6;71 6.25@6.45 
Boring Brat COMP .. cscs secieccscs 6.30@6.60 6.50@6.60 6.32@6.62 6.26@6.65 5.75@6.05 
PEMPG WttOE SOT 206s cceesccsre 6.51@6.61 6.45@6.55 6.51@6.61 6.46@6.61 6.00@6.15 
Hard winter standard ..........- -»-@... 6.35@6.45 6.31@6.41 6.26@6.46 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter first clear ........... a ee o@ w0% -@ +++-@... 5.25@5.55 
Soft winter short patent ...... o* Se eo  # oF Cake kee +.--@... 6.10@6.45 
Bett WHOr GETMARE  cokce ec ccygcccs es .@ 5.92@6.47 +++@... 5.70@6.00 
Soft winter first clear .......... ° ~— cae & b-e sco one «+-@... 5,10@5.55 
oe Tee, GE 56s 5500-0 e040 cee 5.55@5.75 5.60@5.70 ,7n 5.45 @5.60 ~ ee 
Ge, * RI a8 5-6 00.00 60 vane ess — Tee .@ -@ ... 4.70@4.85 . ee 
Semolina blend, bulk ............ 7.04@7.14 -@ a -«- @7.08 » oe 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ....-........ $...@... Spring top patent - $5.80@6.10 $5.70@6.00 
PD 6 5.0.050 9 0006.0906.04 — a Pe sigrchaitene wn 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.7 
BOMOry BTOAGES .ccccsrcccsce -@. Winter exportst -. @4.95 weer 
PRTG cc ccserroccsrteccscecas -@. 


*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 


liam and British Columbia boundary. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


**For delivery between Ft. Wil- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f 


Beran ok wx 
Standard midds 
Flour midds 

Red dog 


Bram ... . a 
Shorts 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Chicago 
oes Brecs eee 
15.00@ 46.00 
50.00@ 51.00 
19.50 @52.00 


Kansas City 
$38.75 @ 39.50 


39.50@40.2 


Bran 


Minneapolis 
$43.00 @ 43.50 
412.00 @43.00 
15.004 47.00 
-QA4A7.00 


St. Louis 


$44.25 @44.75 


HY $4.75 @45.25 


$51.00 @52.00 
40.00@44.00 


Buffalo 


$48.56 
48.01 
52.0 
52.06 
Ft. 
$44.51 


45.56 


J@ 50.00 
1@50.00 
1a 56,00 
1@ 56.00 


Worth 
1@ 45.50 
)@ 46.50 


Shorts 
$53.00@54.00 
41.00@ 43.00 


Philadelphia 
$....@56.00 
-+..@57,00 


-@ 


- @60.00 


New Orleans 
$49.00@ 50.50 
50.00@ 51.50 


.o.b, at indicated points: 


Bo 
$55.50 


ston 


@ 56.00 


-@55.50 
ow Pree 
S Pere 


Seattle 


Middlings 
$59.00 @ 60.00 
44.50@48.50 


1 ‘seas 
.a 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels 


Baltimore 
Boston .... 
a re 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Pere rrrrrre 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Salina 
Toledo 


Totals 


(9000's omitted), 











Feb. 9, 














7~—Rye—_, 





7—-Wheat—  -———Corn—— --—Oats——, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
5,807 2,268 2, 247 258 
904 93 3 oa 
- 72 «(6,3 2, 345 
, 5 1,03 se 
sos 12,998 2, 1,843 
= 1,32 ‘- 568 
‘ 72 «44,765 549 
‘ e° 33 i 
1,026 266 13 
ws ° 585 275 
eam 1,744 618 111 ‘ 
rr 1,958 230 485 105 
oe 1,242 276 584 43 
hark od 7 1,613 4,965 4,629 1,054 
26 ee 5 304 86 15 4 
saat 2,93: 2, 2,235 86 125 9 
ee ose 21,439 21,79 =e nln Ye aa 
vere 17,304 18,779 2,781 211 1,085 150 
+ eae 2 1,41¢ 720 133 62 26 
9 wees 1,460 1,95: 450 32 5 80 
yaaa 2,158 2,292 77 2,184 224 75 ba 
re ee 8,577 19,495 415 2,353 1,755 937 oe 
‘see 5,425 8,28: 59 3,436 79 213 18 
$e 36,025 29,914 213 eo 18 ae os 

» 

re 5 8,712 6,036 4,391 755 1,117 10 
icne 331,597 365,342 69,809 50,251 19,913 26,802 5,351 


1956 
83 
697 
237 
1,836 
660 
875 


5,867 





and the corresponding date of a year ago: 





--Barley— 
1957 1956 
76 83 
40 2 
1,630 487 
853 69 
6 17 
16,322 2,746 
53 23 
150 ; 
ase 2 
132115 
1,627 473 
6,552 2,272 
46 28 
221 1,217 
18 29 
42 126 
371-211 
38 40 
18 19 
12 ae 
. 32 
29,212 8,546 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 





















WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis _—-——-——-Chicago— ~ --—Kansas City——, Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
Feb. 11 .... 231% 228% 229% 223% 225% 226% 2 % 320% 324 
Feb. 12 .... 231% 229% 231% 225% #=$.}227 228 2 224% 320% 325 
Feb. 13 .... 232% 229% 231 225% 227% 228% 23 320%, 325 
Feb. 4 232% 229% 231% 224% 226% 229% 2 % 320% 324 
Feb. 15 -- 231% 229% 231% 224% 226% 229% 2 223% 320% #325 
7-CORN-— cr RYE r OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May Mar. May Mar. May 
Feb. 11 ..128 132 132 33 119 135 74 72% 67 
Feb. 12 ..128% 132% 133% 121% 136 74% 73 6714 
Feb. 13 ..128% 132% 133% 119% 136% 75% 73% 68% 
Feb. 14 -128% 132% 133% 120% 136% 75% 74% 68% 
Feb. 15 ..128% 132% 134 119% 137% 75% 73% 68 % 
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A. E. Swanson 
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R. I. Marquardt 


VICE PRESIDENTS—A. E. Swanson and R. I. Marquardt are vice presi- 
dents of the Day Sales Co., which has been organized as a subsidiary of the 
Day Co. (The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 12, 1957, page 12.) The new or- 
ganization is staffed by former employees of the Day Co. who previously 
handled the engineering and sales functions for that company. 





Hutchinson area, though prices 
showed a_ tendency to generally 
weaken, with a $1@1.50 a ton re- 
duction noted. Jobber trade was 
brisk to the point where supplies 
were insufficient to satisfy demand. 
Quotations basis Kansas City, per 
ton, sacked: Bran $39.25@39.75, 
shorts $39.75@40.50. 

Salina: Demand was s'ow with 
bran $1 ton lower and shorts 50¢ 
ton lower. Supplies were sufficient. 
Quotations Feb. 14, basis Kansas 
City: bran $39.50@40, gray shorts 
$40 @ 40.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
for mixed cars, was only fair last 
week. Offerings were ample. Bran 
declined $1 ton and shorts 75¢ ton. 
Quotations Feb. 16, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $39.50@40, shorts $40@ 
40.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was limited last week and offerings 
were also rather light. Quotations 
Feb. 15, in burlaps: Bran $44.50@ 
45.50, gray shorts $45.50@46.50, de- 
livered Texas common points; $2 
lower on bran and $1.50 lower on 
shorts, compared with previous 
week. 

Chicago: Slight gains were report- 
ed for millfeeds in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 18, fol- 
lowing a steady decline for several 
weeks, particularly for bran and 
standard midds. Gains for these 
types ran to$2 during the week. How- 
ever, by the end of the period there 
were some signs that the rally had 
about run its course. Quotations: 
Bran $46, standard midds. $45@46, 
flour midds. $50@51, red dog $49.50 


@52. 


St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was slow and the price trend lower. 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Feb. 15: Bran $44.25@44.75 ton, 
shorts $44.75@45.25 ton, St. Louis 
switching limits. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week. Mixer business was light 
and replacements were practically 
nil. Prices moved higher in a na- 
tionwide technical advance as a re- 
sult of the New York dock strike. 
Anticipation of curtailed supplies 
generated the strength in prices. 
The entire bottom side of the mar- 
ket structure moved up and the top 
side held about steady. Mill running 
time averaged 5 days. Bran ended 


unchanged to $2 higher; middlings 
advanced 50¢ to $2 and heavy feeds 
were unchanged to $1 higher. Quota- 
tions Feb. 15: Bran $48.50@50; stan- 
dard midds. $48@50, flour midds. $52 
@56, red dog $52@56. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
relatively stable last week. The vol- 
ume of trading was generally poor. 
Buying was confined to small job- 
lots, and was consummated only after 
the market was thorough!y explored 
for the cheapest offerings. Supplies, 
however, were lighter than in recent 
weeks. This factor did not appear to 
impress the average buyer, as offer- 
ings were ample to take care of cur- 
rent requirements. Bran quotations 
ranged from unchanged to 50¢ lower, 
compared with a week ago, while 
middlings eased 50¢. Quotations Feb. 
16: Bran $55.50@56, middlings $55.50. 

Philadelphia: There was no change 
in the over-all picture of the local 
millfeed market last week. Demand 
remained at about the same steady 
pace as in recent weeks and prices 
showed no evidence of going any- 
where in particular. The Feb. 15 list 
of quotations showed bran at $56 
and standard midds. at $57, both 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Red dog was off $2 to $60. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of all millfeeds 
were reported as very good last week. 
Supplies were plentiful and covered 
every need. Immediate shipments are 
available. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $54.14@54.35, standard 
midds. $52.35@54.14, flour midds. 
$56.35 @58.14, red dog $59.35 @ 61.14. 


New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket remained steady during the week 
and prices fluctuated only slightly. 
Increased interest was noted from 
mixers and jobbers whose stocks are 
running low. However, the weather 
continued warm and sunny and buy- 
ers were holding off but watching 
the market closely. 

Quotations: Bran 
shorts $50@51.50. 

Portland: Continuing a downward 
trend, millfeed closed at Portland 
at a range of $46@47 ton for prompt 
shipment, with March feed discount- 
ed around $1 ton. Middlings closed 
at $52. Local demand was slow fol- 
lowing good weather conditions. 
California demand was at a stand- 
still. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined an- 


$49 @50.50; 


other $1 last week, with demand 
weaker and supplies fully adequate. 
Mills are operating 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week, and are booked into 
March. Quotations (down $1): Red 
bran and millrun, $45; midds., $50. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun, 
$52; midds., $57. To California: Red 
bran and millrun, $52; midds., $57.50 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Vancouver: The demand for mill- 
feed continues fair. There are ample 
stocks on hand to take care of mix- 
ing and feeding requirements. Prices 
are firm. Cash car quotations Feb. 
15, papers with 50¢ more packed in 
jutes: Bran $50, shorts $53, middlings 
$56. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds is 
slow and there is some accumulation 
of supplies with western mills. How- 
ever, the supply situation cannot be 
considered heavy as mills are oper- 
ating less than a five-day week. 
Prices are steady following the de- 
cline of a week ago. Quotations Feb. 
16: Bran f.o.b. mills, $40@44 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alber- 


ta $5 more; shorts $41@43; and, 
midds. $44.50@48.50 in the three 
prairie provinces; all prices cash 


carlots; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Toronto-Montreal: The millfeed 
market has been steady, with sup- 
plies plentiful. Quotations Feb. 15: 
Bran $51@52, shorts $53@54, midds. 
$59@60, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye flour business 
was quiet for the week ending Feb. 
15. Prices dipped 10¢ from the previ- 
ous week’s quotations, but recovered 
by the end of the period to end up un- 
changed. There was some buying lo- 
cally, apparently on the strength of 
the price dip and eventual recovery. 
Offerings have been ample for all re- 
quirements. 

Quotations Feb. 15: White $4.85@ 
4.86, medium $4.65@4.66, dark $4.11 
@ 4.30. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices were 
down last week and some moderate 
buying was done over tri-state areas 
on 30 to 60 day commitments. Retail 
and wholesale bakeries noted more 
falling off in demand for rye flour 
baked merchandise. Directions were 
fairly good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $5.45 
@5.60, medium $5.15 @5.40, dark $4.70 
@4.85, blended $6.53@6.63; rye meal 
$4.80@5.10. 


Chicago: A price rebound of 
around 10¢ sack in the central 
states during the week ending Feb. 
18 put rye flour buyers in a purchas- 
ing mood and additional quantities 
were added to already heavy inven- 
tories. Quotations: White patent 
$5.16@5.20, medium $4.96@5, dark 
$4.41 @4.45. 


St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the trend steady. Supply was ample, 
sales and shipping directions were 
fair. Quotations: Pure white $5.46, 
medium $5.26, dark $4.71; rye meal 
$4.96. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 10¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Con- 
sumers are holding back from the 
market in hopes of more attractive 
levels. Quotations Feb. 15: White 
$5.79@5.90, medium $5.59@5.70, 
dark $5.04@5.15. 

Philadelphia: Prices showed no re- 
bounding power on the local rye 
market last week in the wake of the 
previous week’s drop to the lowest 
levels since late summer. This was 
a source of encouragement to those 
who have been deferring placements 
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in the belief that a further down- 
ward revision might be in the offing. 
At the same time, it was one reason 
for the continued dullness. The Feb. 
15 quotation on white rye was un- 
changed at $5.60@5.70. 

Portland: White patent $7.50, pure 
dark rye $6.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: 
tinued at normal 
change in prices. Quotations Feb. 
15: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons, 
$6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are in moderately good demand for 
domestic consumption, but western 
mills report no export business. 
Supplies are moderate and prices 
unchanged. Quotations Feb. 16: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces; 
all prices cash carlots. 


Business con- 
volume with no 





AACC MEETING 


(Continued from page 16) 





they use the numbers 60, 65 and 70 
for winter wheat flour, and 70, 80 
and 85 for spring wheat flour. The 
middle number in each case is aver- 
age, the low number, the lowest ac- 
ceptable grade. The top two figures in 
each case are broken down into A, 
B and C to indicate shades of quality. 
He explained that he mentioned this 
grading system because sometimes 
Campbell-Taggart buyers tell millers 
that their flour produced bread in 
the Campbell-Taggart laboratory of 
such and such a grade, without any 
further explanation. 


Conditions Duplicated 


“We at Campbell-Taggart don’t 
care what the protein content of a 
flour is, or what the ash content is, 
as long as it isn’t too gray,” he said. 
“What we do consider is what kind 
of bread it bakes.” He explained that 
in their laboratory they attempt to 
duplicate as closely as possible the 
formulas and the conditions in a 
regular bakery. He said that they 
judge bread on the following points: 

1. Crust—color, tenderness, thick- 
ness. 

2. Break, shred—smooth or rough. 

3. Crumb—smooth or rough, close 
or open grain, elongated or round 
cells, strong or weak, light or spongy, 
white or gray, bright or dull. 

4. Flavor and smell—normal or ab- 
normal. 


Dr. Reeder said that the crust 
characteristics don’t have anything to 
do with flour, but the other points do. 

In commenting about the strength 
of the crumb, Dr. Reeder said that 
they were having difficulty getting 
their bread to stack when they were 
using winter wheat flour exclusively 
in their bread. They started using 
some spring wheat flour for their 
bread and now they get a good strong 
crumb, he said, and the bread stacks 
much better. 

To demonstrate his points, Dr. 
Reeder showed bread samples, some 
of them coming from their laboratory, 
and some coming from Kansas City 
bread counters but wrapped in identi- 
cal papers. 

Members of the two AACC sections 
gathered the previous night at the 
new Doty Laboratories in Kansas 
City. A barbecue followed the tour 
of the new facilities. 


Noon luncheon concluded the meet- 
ing Feb. 16. 
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THEY RUN KOERNER & CO.—Executive and sales personnel of the John 
E. Koerner & Co. who now carry on the 50-year-old firm are, from the left 
seated, A. J. Palermo and John Koerner; standing, Louis Koerner, Carroll 


DeGeorge and Earl Koerner. 


New Orleans Flour Firm Celebrates 


50th Anniversary Serving Trade 


NEW ORLEANS The owners of 
the John E. Koerner & Co. flour firm 
in New Orleans, which is observing 
its 50th anniversary this year, trace 
their ancestry back to millers in Ger- 
many 300 years ago. 

The founder, John E. Koerner, Sr., 
is deceased. His sons who now operate 
the firm are 11th generation descend- 
ants of the German Hanebrink fam- 
ily. The Hanebrink family has operat- 
ed an historic mill at Mastholte in 
Westfalen, Germany, for three cen- 
turies. 

The late John E. Koerner, Sr., 
formed a partnership with the late 
George L. Wagner in 1907, under 
the name of John, E. Koerner & Co. 
This name has become synonymous 
with service and personal helpful- 
ness for the past half century. 

A. J. Palermo, who has been asso- 
ciated with the firm since 1919, a pe- 
riod of 38 years, recalls such sales- 
men as Peter Schmidt and Peter Tito, 
who called on the baking trade in ear- 
lier days for the Koerner Co. 

A list of the Koerner customers of 
decades ago reads like a baking in- 





John E. Koerner, Sr. 


dustry ‘‘Who’s Who” for pioneer op- 
erators in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
lower Alabama. 

In 1925 the partnership of Koerner 
and Wagner was dissolved, and a new 
company was formed with Mr. Koer- 
ner as president. Service to custo- 
mers, a constant spirit of helpfulness 
and an ever-cordial relationship with 
those served built a wide business for 
the Koerner company. The firm’s 
founder, John E. Koerner, Sr., died 
in 1939. In addition to the veteran 
flour man, A. J. Palermo, the next 
generation of the flour milling family, 
the Koerner sons—John E., Jr., Earl 
and Louis—have carried on the busi- 
ness. 

Modest Beginning 

Ever since the firm started in a 
modest office in the business section 
of New Orleans progress has always 
been a watchword with the Koerner 
firm, and it can be seen in adaptation 
to changing times. In 1951 office and 
warehouse, with spur track facilities, 
were erected at the present location 
on Magnolia St. Stored merchandise 
is mechanically handled by fork lift 
trucks. Sanitation is a byword. Stor- 
age pallets, for example, are washed 
and sunned regularly, and the entire 
storage area is vacuum cleaned daily. 

Among the outstanding flour mills 
represented by Koerner are Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Rodney Milling Co., 
and Atkinson Milling Co. for the 
bread baking and macaroni indus- 
tries; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. and Gilster 
Milling Co. for cracker, cake and 
cookie bakers. 

To accommodate clients, associated 
lines have been added to the firm’s 
accounts. For powdered milk, they 
represent the Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Consolidated-Badger, Inc., the 
Brookhaven Creamery Division of 
Southern Dairies, Inc., and Western 
Condensing Co. The Koerner company 
serves as brokers for the Fleisch- 
mann Malting Co., for brewers malt, 
and Mt. Vernon Milling Co. for brew- 
ers grits; Hubinger Co. for corn 
syrup and corn syrup solids, and 
Durkee Famous Foods for all of its 
bulk products. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Robert Henderson, vice president 
and general manager of Hallet & 
Carey, grain brokerage firm, Minne- 
apolis, has returned from a vacation 
at West Palm Beach, Fla. 

& 

Robert Johnson, manager of the 
Minneapolis operations for Flour 
Mills of America, was visited by 
Henry H. Cate, Kansas City, chair- 
man of the board of FMA. 

& 

Nathan Nelson, rye flour sales 
manager for King Midas Flour Mills, 
and his wife are vacationing at Bi- 
loxi, Miss. 

* 


Willard Tucker, formerly ass‘stant 
manager of the American Bakeries 
Co.’s Tastee Bread plant at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been promoted to man- 
ager, succeeding P. L. Murphy, who 
has retired. 

e 


Charles Huntting, vice president of 
Van Dusen Harrington, and his wife 
are spending a vacation at Hobe 
Sound, Fla. They visited New York 
City en route to Hobe Sound. 

& 

George H. Coppers, president of 
the National Biscuit Co., has accept- 
ed appointment as chairman of the 
public re'ations committee of the 
YMCA of greater New York City. 


J. P. Parks of the J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City feed brokerage firm, is 
in Research Hospital, Kansas City, 
where on Feb. 18 he _ underwent 
surgery. 

e 


E. P. Palmer, Jr., grain merchan- 
dising manager of Pillsbury Mil's. 
Inc., Springfield, Ill., has been named 
president of the Salvation Army ad- 
visory board. 

a 

David L. Mitchell, controller of the 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, has 
been elected to membership in the 
Controllers Institu‘e of America. Es- 
tablished in 1931, the Institute is 12 
non-profit management organization 
of controllers and finance officers 
from all lines of business—banking, 
manufacturing, distribution, utilities 
and transportation, etc. The total 
membership exceeds 4,500. 


A. L. Powell, director of public re- 
lations for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 


13.5 Million Acres 
Signed for Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON—More than 13.5 
million acres of cropland has been 
signed up by farmers under the 1957 
Acreage Reserve program of the Soil 
Bank through Feb. 8, according to 
preliminary and incomplete reports 
which have been received by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture from 
State Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation offices. 

According to the reports, 454,543 
Acreage Reserve agreements have 
been signed. 

Meanwhile, USDA has announced 
that payments to farmers participat- 
ing in the 1956 Acreage Reserve pro- 
gram of the Soil Bank totaled $246,- 
043,411 in 45 states and Puerto Rico 
reporting through Jan. 31, 1957. 





traveling in the Orient, and is expect- 
ed to return about March 18. En 
route Mr. Powell is planning to visit 
his parental home in Australia. 

So 

Roy Cooper, formerly regional as- 
sociate manager Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, has been named Okla- 
homa City branch manager, succeed- 
ing H. E. McCoy. 

& 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis Feb. 11 on fed- 
eration business. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Reception Honors 
Henry Meyerhoff 
Of Fulton Bag 


KANSAS CITY — Business asso- 
ciates and other friends of Henry W. 
Meyerhoff were guests at a recep- 
tion in his honor at the Town House, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Feb. 15, mark- 
ing his retirement as manager at 
Kansas City for the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills. Mr. Meyerhoff will re- 
main with Fulton on a part time 
basis as management consultant and 
will continue to service some of the 
company’s accounts with which he 
has long been associated. 

Last November Mr. Meyerhoff 
completed 53 years with the Fulton 
company. He ‘began this association 
in St. Louis in 1903 at the age of 
17 as an order clerk with a salary 
of $9.25 per week. He was promoted 
to chief clerk and later assistant 
sales manager of the St. Louis 
branch. In 1923 he was sent to Kan- 
sas City to take charge of the sales 
office here and in 1928, when Fulton 
established a bag factory in Kansas 
City, Mr. Meyerhoff was appointed 
manager. 

An orphan, Mr. Meyerhoff began 
working at the age of 14 and when 
he was 16 was a salesman for a 
harness and saddlery firm in Evans- 
ville, Ind., traveling the towns along 
the Ohio River and Blue River of 
Kentucky. Having missed any oppor- 
tunity for an early education, Mr. 
Meyerhoff completed his formal 
schooling at night while working for 
Fulton in St. Louis, attending high 
school and law school there. 








Henry Meyerhoff 
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in the cholesterol system. It may be 
a factor presently known or one as 
yet unknown that is intimately as- 
sociated in nature with saturation 
or unsaturation of the fatty acids, 
such as the amounts of linoleic, 
linolenie and arachidonic acids. 


The previously noted minor dis- 
crepancies between total or animal 
fat consumption and the death rates 
in the U.S. as compared with those of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark can 
now be explained by the high propor- 
tion of animal fat derived by these 
Seandinavian peoples from marine 
oils containing poly-unsaturated fatty 
acids. In Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark the contribution of marine oils 
to the animal fats is a major one in- 
stead of the minor contribution in 
the American dietary. Also, on this 
basis may be found the explanation 
for the little coronary heart disease 
among the Eskimos and high income 
Japanese, both of Whom consume fats 
containing large amounts of the un- 
saturated fatty acids. It is possible 
that many, if not most deviations, 
from a correlation of coronary heart 
disease rates with total fat consump- 
tion may be explained on this basis. 


Cholesterol and Heart Disease 


It has been adequately demon- 
strated that population groups with 
high average total blood cholesterol, 
say over 220 mg. per 100 c.c., have a 
correspondingly high rate of coronary 
heart disease. Keys (8) points out 
that two rules hold: 


No. 1—Whenever a population has 
a relatively high serum cholesterol 
average for its clinically health mem- 
bers, say 220 mg. per 100 ml. or more 
for middle aged men, that population 
exhibits a relatively high incidence of 
coronary heart disease. Examples are 
men in many parts of the US., in 
London, in Malmo, Sweden, in the 
Netherlands, in Western Germany, 
upper-class men in Madrid, Europe- 
ans in Cape Town, South Africa. 

No. 2—Populations with low serum 
cholesterol averages—less than 200 
mg. per 100 ml. for middle aged men 
—exhibit relatively little coronary 
heart disease. Examples are men in 
Southern Italy and Sardinia, poor 
men in Madrid, Bantu in Johannes- 
burg and Cape Town, Guatemalan In- 


dians, natives in Nigeria and Yeme- - 


nite Jews. Cape Colored men in South 
Africa and men in Bologna may be 
intermediate examples. 


We thus find a triangular rela- 
tionship between the amount and 
quality of the fat consumed, the 
death rates from coronary heart 
disease, particularly for males 45 
to 64 years of age, and the blood 
levels of total cholesterol either in 
the serum or in the beta-lipopro- 
tein fraction. This triangular rela- 
tionship between fat, coronary 
heart disease and cholesterol levels 
does not prove that a high blood 
level of the cholesterol system is 
the cause of atherosclerosis. 


However, this and other evidence 
do demonstrate a close parallelism 
in population groups. This association 
was noted in 1924 by Aschoff (32), 
who stated: “From plasma of low 
cholesterol content no deposition of 
lipoids will occur even though the me- 
chanical conditions are favorable.” In 
1956, Katz, Stamler and Pick (4) 
stated: “Without alterations in cho- 
lesterol-lipid-lipoprotein metabolism, 
clinically significant atherosclerosis 


would occur but rarely (if ever), par- 
ticularly in middle age, regardless of 
the functional state of the cardio- 
vascular system.” Between these 
dates this parallelism has been re- 
peatedly affirmed by responsible in- 
vestigators. This parallelism is also 
affirmed by the experimental produc- 
tion of atherosclerosis in several 
species of animals by procedures in- 
volving the _ cholesterol-lipoprotein 
system. Again, quoting Katz, Stamler 
and Pick (4), “Clearly a disturbance 
in cholesterol-lipid-lipoprotein meta- 
bolism is a sine qua non for experi- 
mental atherogenesis.” 


This parallelism is further support- 
ed by the higher prevalence of coro- 
nary heart disease in diabetes, myxe- 
dema, nephrosis and lipoid dystro- 
phies where hypercholesterolemia is 
a common factor. In addition, there is 
a statistically higher blood choles- 
terol level in men having a recent 
coronary occlusion than in healthy 
men of the same age. (8) 


Role of Fat Quality 


Recognizing that there are de- 
grees of susceptibility mediated by 
such unalterable factors as_ sex, 
race, heredity and body constitution, 
and that such other environmental 
factors as physical activity, obesity 
and excess tobacco play a role, it is 
clear that the amount and type of 
fat intake is a major etiologic fac- 
tor. Major differences of the order 
of 4 to 1 or more in death rates be- 
tween countries can only reasonably 
be explained this way. One may 
even go so far as to state that with- 
out a high intake of saturated and 
hydrogenated fats, stress and strain, 
physical indolence, obesity, luxury 
living or tobacco play but a minor 
role in producing a high coronary 
disease rate under 65 years of age. 
One may even reverse this state- 
ment and state that with an ade- 
quate intake of the essential unsat- 
urated fatty acids these factors play 
but a minor role. It is also equally 
evident that non-susceptible persons 
can tolerate over a long lifetime 
large amounts of saturated fats. Un- 
fortunately there is no method pres- 
ently available by which such per- 
sons can be predicted with certainty 
in advance. 


One may briefly speculate as did 
Sinclair (33) that the greater the 
fat intake, the greater is the re- 
quirement for unsaturated fatty 
acids. However, the increase in fat 
consumption noted in many indus- 
trialized Western countries has been 
accompanied by a_ simultaneous 
increase in hydrogenation, thus de- 
creasing the proportion of unsat- 
urated to saturated fatty acids. Par- 
enthetically, all of the essential fat- 
ty acids are unsaturated. This de- 
ficiency of unsaturated fatty acids, 
particularly of the essential linoleic, 
linolenic and arachidonic, results in 
the formation of a saturated fatty 
acid-cholesterol complex. This com- 
plex is more insoluble in the blood 
plasma (33) and presumably more 
difficult to metabolize than an un- 
saturated fatty acid complex. As a 
result, this complex is deposited to 
a greater extent in the intima of 
high pressure arteries. These de- 
posits in the aorta or other large 
vessels are relatively innocuous. But 
when they are deposited in a stra- 
tegic situation in a coronary vessel 
an occlusion or a thrombosis may 
occur. Thus ischemia may occur as 
a result of the atheromata alone, of 


a small hemorrhage in the athero- 
mata which would result in swelling 
and thus occlusion, or of increased 
coagulability of the blood, either in- 
trinsically or by a slowing of the 
blood stream, which causes fibrin 
formation on the atheromata and 
this produces a thrombosis. 


This theory is attractive for it 
affords a reasonable explanation 
of certain apparent contradictions 
in our knowledge of coronary heart 
disease such as the relative im- 
munity of women prior to the 
menopause. At this time their re- 
quirements for essential fatty 
acids are presumably much lower 
than those of men. (33) The low 
incidence of coronary artery dis- 
ease among fat-consuming Eski- 
mos and high income Japanese 
may be attributed to their high 
unsaturated essential fatty acid 
intakes. 


This theory also explains why the 
most affluent and the most advanced 
countries industrially, where the 
economy permits most people suf- 
ficient income for a luxury diet high 
in fat, are the ones in which coro- 
nary heart disease has increased and 
is still increasing the most. It is in 
these countries with a high fat con- 
sumption where the most fat is 
hydrogenated. And the formation of 
isomers of the essential fatty acids 
may act physiologically as anti- 
essential fatty acids just as certain 
isomers of thiamine act as an anti- 
thiamine. It helps explain why coro- 
nary heart disease decreased during 
World War II in Norway when the 
occupying Germans commandeered 
the butterfat while their hydrogena- 
tion plants were destroyed by air 
action. 


Next Steps Detailed 


It is now clear why the demon- 
stration of the Cape Town investi- 
gators (3) constitutes a major break 
for the public health. The next steps 
in transferring these results from 
the metabolism ward and formula 
diets are: 

1. Demonstrate by public health 
methods if middle-aged males in 
their usual environment can be in- 
duced to so modify their diet over 
a long period of time that their 
blood lipids, as measured by the 
cholesterol-lipoprotein system, will 
be favorably influenced. 


The fact that the blood lipids as 
reflected in the cholesterol-lipopro- 
tein system can be altered in hos- 
pitalized subjects or in highly se- 
lected volunteers living on formula 
diets has been adequately proved. It 
remains to be proven, however, that 
a significant number of persons free- 
living and consuming common Amer- 
ican foods can be induced to modify 
their diets sufficiently to change, 
over a long period, their cholesterol- 
lipoprotein system. This is in reality 
but a demonstration of our ability 
to motivate and educate so that a 
change in the diet of free-living per- 
sons will result. 


2. Demonstrate if a favorable 
change in the cholesterol-lipoprotein 
system produced and maintained by 
diet is associated in fact with a fa- 
vorable change in morbidity and 
mortality from coronary heart dis- 
ease, particularly in men under 65 
years of age. From the evidence pres- 
ently known, it. seems not too opti- 
mistic to predict that this can be 
demonstrated within a few years. 

Eventually many methods may be 
used to accomplish this. Food tech- 
nology will find other ways of pro- 
cessing and plasticizing fats, or a 
way may be found to fortify the 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER — Robert 
Harding (left), treasurer of Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis., welcomes the company’s new 


traffic manager, Harry E. Nelson, 
Jr., in the above picture. Mr. Nel- 
son was with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
for more than five years, spending 
part of that time at Clinton, Iowa, 
as assistant to the general traffic 
manager of the feed division, assis- 
tant plant traffic manager at Buf- 
falo, and with the company’s trans- 
portation office at Minneapolis. He 
has been traffic manager of the 
Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, 
Minn., and also was with Northwest 
Orient Airlines. 





naturally or artificially saturated 
fats with factors present in certain 
marine and vegetable oils. We may 
be able to obtain these factors in a 
capsule or by the teaspoon, or place 
them in a widely consumed food just 
as certain vitamins and iron are 
now added to “enriched” breads. 

In the meantime, no prudent male 
past voting age or female past meno- 
pause should consume a high fat diet 
of the quality now used by most 
Americans. This means less than 
30% of total calories from fat, with 
a sizeable fraction from marine and 
unprocessed vegetable sources. This 
diet would not be unpalatable—it 
would probably be more palatable. 
It is a practical diet, one made up 
of common, ordinarily available 
foods. If it fails in its primary pur- 
pose, it would still represent a 
healthful change in our diet by re- 
ducing the empty calories (34) and 
replacing them by other foods carry- 
ing their full complement of pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins. To do 
this will involve: 


1. Consuming adequate amounts 
of meat, poultry, fish, non-fat milk 
such as skim milk and fat-free 
buttermilk, non-fat cheese (cot- 
tage, farmer, pot), with eggs, dry 
peas and beans as alternates. Em- 
phasizing the leaner varieties of 
meat and leaving the visible fat 
of the meat on the plate; using 
fish oftener. Baking, roasting, 
boiling or broiling meat, poultry 
and fish. 

2. Restricting fatty desserts 
(pastries, ice cream, cake) fat 
table spreads (butter, margarine) 
and fried foods to an infrequent, 
special occasion. 

3. Restricting visible fat con- 
sumption to 1 oz. (2 level table- 
spoons) per person, per day, with 
a large portion of this from liquid 
oils such as soybean, corn, peanut 
and olive. This includes all table 
spreads, salad oils, cooking fats 
and cooking oils. 

4. Restricting fat milk consump- 
tion (whole milk, condensed and 
evaporated) in coffee and on cereal. 
In any case, whole milk and whole 
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milk cheeses should not exceed the 
milk equivalent of 2 cups (16 oz.) 
a day. When more than 2 cups 
daily are called for, as in preg- 
nancy, the extra amount should be 
of the fat-free variety. (Count 1 
oz. of American, cheddar, Swiss, 
cream and dessert-type cheeses as 
equivalent in fat to 1 cup (8 oz.) 
of whole milk. Count 1 cup of 
evaporated and condensed milk as 
the equivalent in fat to 1 cup of 
whole milk. Count 1 portion (3'4 
oz.) of ice cream as equivalent in 
fat to 1 cup of whole milk.) Preg- 
nant and nursing women and 
others having an increased need 
for milk protein and other non-fat 
nutrients supplied by milk can 
meet this need with non-fat milk. 

5. Any dietary deficiency in cal- 
ories resulting from this fat re- 
striction may be made up, when 
indicated, by an increased con- 
sumption of full calorie foods such 
as bread and cereals, potatoes, 
other vegetables and fruits and 
fat-free milk. 

In addition, moderation in all 
things is the best advice. A mod- 
erate but regular physical activity 
level and a moderate balance be- 
tween work, recreation and rest. 
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Henry R. DeVore 


Harry R. DeVore, 
Retired Toledo 


Grain Broker, Dies 


TOLEDO — Harry R. DeVore, 78, 
head of the oldest grain brokerage 
firm in Toledo until it was dissolved 
with his retirement a year ago, died 
Feb. 11 at his home. 

A life-long resident of Toledo, Mr. 
DeVore had served two consecutive 
terms as president of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange, forerunner of the 
Toledo Board of Trade, in 1920-21. He 
has been a director of the board since 
that time. 


DeVore & Co., the brokerage house 
which Mr. DeVore headed, was found- 
ed in 1876 by his father. Mr. DeVore 
was connected with the firm 60 years 
before his retirement. 

Mr. DeVore was an honorary life 
member of the Board of Trade and a 
former member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 





Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 








stocks listed on the New York \.tock Ex- 
change: 
Feb. Feb. 
8, 15, 
~1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 364% 275% 2934 28% 
Allis-Chalmers 37% 30% 3234 32%%4 
Am. Cyanamid .... 79% 61 67% 67% 
We Bass 605 0.050%5 157 126 134% 134% 
Bele OO, occccce 35 36 364% 
rr arr 5 53% 545% 
Cont. Baking Co.. 30 30% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.. »e 28Y 28% 
mee y 162 161% 
Cream of Wheat. 3054 28% 28% 28% 
Dow Chemical --« 8% 57 5914 60 * 
Gen. Baking Co.. 10% 9 9% 10 
arr 142 125 coce BBe 
Gen. cans Corp. . 5054 40 1254 40% 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 71% ‘=6i1 654, 64 
oS. eer 122% 108% .... 114 
Merck & Co. ...... 35 3954 3054 30% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 39% 3454 365, 37% 
i eee 79 150 159% 158 
ee 51% 37% 5 4456 
i a Khe «gies 107 93% ... 95% 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 59% 40% 42 410% 
Procter & Gamble. 55 4454 46% 4556 
Quaker Oats Co.... 35% 31 344%, 34% 


St. Regis Paper Co. 60% 38% 40% 40% 


Std. Brands, Inc... 444, 3634 39% 38% 
Sterling Drug ... 31% 542 26% 2% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 78 66 684% 66% 
United Biscuit 

of America soe 3896 26 26% 26% 
Victor Ch. W orks. 3454 25%, 27 265% 

so — * eee 94% 7B cone ie 
Ward Baking Co.. 173 13% 14% 13% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 107 112 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 102% 103 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 82 88 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ....... 105% 108% 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd.... 91% 92%, 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ...... 135% 136% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 94 96 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 81% 82% 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 97 101 
Ward Baking Coe. ...%. 2.0600. 93% 95 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Feb. 
8, 


1956-57 
High Low 

64% 4% 
189 6150 


1957 
Close Close 
Burry Bisc. 5 5 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 
Hathaway Bak., 

is “Ek” wewswe 5% 3% =~... 4 
Horn "& Hardart 

Corp. of N. ¥. .. 


Stocks not traded: 


Corp.. 5 5 
154% 152 


27% 225%, 24% 


2334 
Bid Astied 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $5 Pfd....... 97 99 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 


of New York, $8 Pfd....... 111 112 
a eee eee ee ere 12: 13% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Feb. 
i 8, 


—1956-57 1957 1957 


‘ 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread ... 334 2% 3 3 
i SSA 60 df 51 54 
Can. Bakeries : i’% 5 *5 
Can. Food Prod. .. 4, 3 3y% 3% 
. eae 8% 8 paws 8 
are 65 46 Sew 
Cc — Food, A : a 244% -. 24% 
ilcsiaeruaewes8 40 38 .. 38% 
ote Bakeries ... 10% 6% 6% 6% 
Federal Grain .... 36 26% 30% 30 
| eee 313, 25 .ae 28% 
Gen, Bakeries .... 7.25 4.85 5.50 5.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 95 83 *80 
Lake of the 
Woods, Pfd. ... 144 125 ~o- 895 
Maple Leaf Mig... 10 q BY, 814 
.. ae rs 103 90 as ae 
McCabe Grain, A 26 18% .. 26 
rene ete ere es 26 20 26 24 
Ogilvie a 52 31 324% 32 
ee 160 145 150 145 
Std. Brands ... .. 40 49 sn: ae 
Toronto Elevs. ... 24 16% .. 19% 
United Grain, A .. 18 16 ‘ . 16% 
w _— as “ms 354% 17% 19 19 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


HASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 


WICHITA @ 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








‘““RUSSELL’'S BEST”’ 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 




















agoroume L uol 
Breton ¥ 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YoRK 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 












CHECKED 


.. Means your 


flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


° 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


® 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


United States Exports of Wheat Flour 


December, 
Wholly 
Country or area U.S. Other 
cwt. cwt. 
ee ee 10,471 spa 
NE grant rxtaw eoissa cars 270 
Ce 48,696 
British Honduras ....... 6,320 
OP EP Sisk ccescceces 29,977 uae 
PS cceuansenkeeea 15,540 597 
ee eee 17,490 ere 
oe Sere 27,148 
Panama, Republic of ... 26,291 
COMO BORO. ccccccccces 3,153 
| ae ee 208,394 
SNEED, Srich arf brancmnddes 110,082 
__ SASS ee 76,81 
Dominican Republic ‘ 29,242 
Leeward & Windward Is. | 1,147 : 
Trinidad & Tobago ...... 80,343 uns 
Netherlands Antilles .... 20,884 220 
OS Se 299,262 ote 
British Guiana ......... 58,346 
Eee 10,222 
REALE eee cree 13,195 
Ee eee 50,727 
SERS ee 80 
ESE rey oe 2,000 
NS rte 2,800 
DINE, -ASnisceiasacaisieie.esia.aiv'e 1,170 
NEE a cscs tie oe-ai6/08:5c0 41,257 
ee rie eee ee eT 49,245 
Netherlands ............ 195,617 
West Germany ........ 2,656 
er Te 4,398 
OE SESE ee Pree 102,841 
Belgium & Luxembourg.. 602 
Se re 1,800 
IY Gods ba arcanibves 2,196 
CS RP Are 1,640 





1956 
Wholly 
Country or area U.S. Other 
cwt. 
EEE eee a 
SEIS re 
OT nar 
DRESS Araerre 
Saudi Arabia 
Bahrein ...... 
. eee 
SONI, crores adie sabe wis 
British Malaya 
Rea area 
NING 2 <4: Sc orao, veo 
MINE. = 3.0 0:arna,s:4 4:0 %e 
Portuguese Asia 1,394 
HO FONG cccccee 13,205 
ESAS rer 108,358 
Nansei & Nanpo Is. .... 6,350 
Arabian Penin. Sts. .... 4,490 
PES a ere 6,100 
i rar 500 
|| See ererre 36,194 sa 
Trust Terr. of Pac. Is... - 300 70 
i Sere rere 999 ware 
French Morocco ....... 4,400 
er. Weel Birica ....... 500 
a Bee 91,225 
err 89,486 
Br. aa LS ero 12,917 
WI, 7 thd ware ukek 645.04 348 
West Port, a eee 2,481 
RE Dice cacti iano 2,095 
Belgian Congo ......... 24,785 
French Somaliland ...... 1,000 
Madeira Islands ....... 900 
Br. East Africa ........ 1,876 
WM kei erieciceeesenaes 5,700 
WNNE Maisie ens s cen ae 3,179,062 887 





FLOUR EXPORTS 


(Continued from page 9) 





ed: “This appears to be almost en- 
tirely a net gain for exports in con- 
trast with domestic relief, which ap- 


High Protein Flour 


GREER Ss MILLING CO. 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





Secccceucaccsacscreae 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


STAR OF THE WEST 

: : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 














“For SUPER Results 
P2S/Y USE QUAKER 
f] 4 BAKERS FLOUR’ 


The Quaker Outs Company 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Suususers JONATHAN HALE & SONS, In 
NUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 











pears to be displacing regular com- 
mercial business.” 

In contrast to the rising tide of 
overseas business gained by the 
American millers, the Canadian in- 
dustry is showing declining sales year 
by year. Foreign shipments in the 
calendar year 1956 totaled 16,821,732 
ewt. In 1952, overseas shipments were 
25.7 million hundredweight; in 1953, 
22 million; in 1954, 19.3 million and 
in 1955 17 million hundredweight. 

The Canadian mills have found it 
difficult to meet U.S. competition be- 
cause of the operation of the subsidy 
system. They have also been hit in 
some markets by the PL 480 pro- 
gram. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

TORONTO — Canadian millfeed 
production for December, 1956, was 
54,348 tons, compared with 56,904 
tons for the same month a year ago. 
The breakdown of the present total 
is bran 23,209 tons; shorts 21,949 
tons, and middlings 9,190 tons. Mill- 
feed production for the first five 
months of the current crop year 
totalled 293,910 tons, compared with 
301,597 tons for the similar period 
of the last crop year. 


February 19, 1957 


New Chicago Office 


. 

For Ralston Purina 

ST. LOUIS—Eldred A. Cayce, vice 
president and director of purchasing 
of the Ralston Purina Co., has an- 
nounced that the company expects to 
open an office in the Chicago Board 
of Trade building, Chicago, Ill. under 
the management of W. E. Casselman. 
Mr. Casselman is at present president 
of DCA, Incorporated. Raymond E. 
Rowland, president, and Lewis B. 
Stuart, executive vice president of 
the company have applied for mem- 
bership in the Chicago Board. 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines 


feed 


and other 
good mill, and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
(a reeme U 








Experienced Food Technologist— 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 

Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 





710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











WANTED &# 


Men for 


New Flour Mill in 







ig” 


A, 


MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 

is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 
maximum use. 
The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
{ on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
j Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
mately $11.30. 














THIS new 3500 CWT capacity mill 

is scheduled to start up in late Feb- 
ruary. Will require foreman for grain 
storage, millers for three shifts and 
foreman for packing and warehouse. 
Also experienced accountant to act 
as controller. Write at once giving ex- 
perience, age, references and salary 
expected. Prompt interviews will be 
arranged for those with proper quali- 
fications. These positions offer fine 
opportunity for the future. All replies 
will be confidential. Write to: 


Address Ad No. 2411, 
Miller, 


The Northwestern 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


ip” 






e<{< 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 21-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., William Prince, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Winsten- 
Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado. Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 3—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 


N.Y. 
March 3-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 


Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Il. 

March 138-17 — Grain Processing 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Machinery Manufacturers Assn. an- 
nual meeting, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1%, N.Y. 


March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, II. 

March 23—District 5, Asscciatiou 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Lennox, 
St. Louis, Mo.; sec., G. Edward Mehl- 
eck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8. 

March 31-Apr‘l 2 — Texas Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; sec., William Baird, Room 
1134, National Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

April 13—Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; 
sec., B. L. Bushman, 236 W. Fifth 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

April 19-21—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Brown Palace Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 11388 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

April 29-May 2—Association of 
Operative Millers annual conference 
and trade show, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

April 30-May 1—South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., Sioux Falls, S.D., Cat- 
aract Hotel; sec., J. C. Gifford, 1105 
S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falis, S D. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 

May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, ill. 

May 11-13 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 








Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 





WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., HUTCHINSON, KAN. 

Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 

Charlotte 6, N.C. CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 


Sune 23-26—Potomezc States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 














'VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 














DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
Founded 1852 
| MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 








**Best Out West”’ *‘Diamond D”’ 
**Red Chief”’ **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 




















“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


“ROCK RIVER” °CHRE QDGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING’ COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 









‘| ' ee 
ai wae id : 


2 < om 


at 





the 


WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour mills 6 America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 


Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inec., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres... Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 21-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Tl. 

Oct. 19-23 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II1.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL. 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Iil. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW BYLAWS 
BOSTON—A new set of bylaws for 

the New England Bakers Assn. was 

developed during a meeting of its 
reorganization committee recently. 

The committee also worked out a 
schedule of annual dues for baker 
members and proposed members for 
the board of governors. 

A report on the committee’s prog- 
ress will be made to the member- 
ship soon, NBEA has announced. 
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Robert J. Stevens 


NEW BAG MANAGER—Robert J. 
Stevens has been named midwest- 
ern district manager of the Ray- 
mond Bag Corp., a division of Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
Stevens has had considerable experi- 
ence in the multiwall paper bag field. 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 





COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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WASHINGTON — Eire’s 1957-58 
(August-July) average support price 
for all grades of wheat has been 
fixed at the 1956-57 level of $2.13 
bu. This represents an increase of 
about 3% compared with the 1955- 
56 average of $2.06 bu. The latter 
price was 12.7% below the average 
of $2.36 for 1953-54 and 1954-55. 
Eire’s wheat support prices are not 
guaranteed minimum prices, as in 
most other importing countries. They 
are fixed prices, and no more or no 
less than the fixed levels may be 
paid, reports the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

For 1957-58, the government has 
established 11 support prices for 
wheat, based on weight per bushel 
as indicated in Table 1. In earlier 
years, prices were fixed for only 
four weight categories. While the 
average 1957-58 support price for 
the 11 weight categories works out 
at the same level as the average for 
the 4 weight categories of the pre- 
ceding year, actual prices are high- 
er than the 1956-57 level for some 
of the grades and lower for others. 

Prior to 1955-56, the Eire govern- 
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Eire Wheat Support Prices in 1957-58 
To Be at Same Level as Current Year 


for each grade for the entire mar- 
keting year. Beginning that year, a 
support price was established for 
each grade for each of three periods 
during the season. The periods are 
August-November, the month of 
December, and January-July. Table 
2 gives the 1957-58 price for individ- 
ual grades for each period. The 
prices rise 7¢ bu. from the first to 
the second period, and 8¢ from the 
second to the third period. The ob- 
jective is to encourage orderly mar- 
keting of wheat throughout the year. 

The support prices are for wheat 
that meets minimum legal require- 
ments as to permissible content of 
“screenings” and moisture. If the 
screenings content exceeds 4%, de- 
ductions are made from the price at 
the rate of 1.5¢ bu. for each 1% or 
fraction thereof by which the con- 
tent of such materials exceeds 4%. 
If the moisture content is above 
26%, the price is reduced by 6¢ bu. 
for each 1% or fraction thereof by 
which the moisture is in excess of 
26%. Up to the current year (1956- 
57) the permissible moisture con- 
tent without price deductions was 


HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 





Milled to meet the standards 
of the most exacting mellow- 
type flour users 


ment fixed only one support price only 23%, and there was a some- 


Table 1—Average Annual Wheat Support Prices in Eire, 1954-55 Through 1957-58 








Weight of grain per bushel 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
Dollars per bushel 
C6 OE WR vkccsieccuakoxas Pee ee ey 2.47 2.18 2.2 2.28 
63 tb. or over but less Than 64 . nn. scccccvccccses 2.47 2.18 2.25 2.25 
62 Ib. or over but less than 63 .................. 2.40 2.10 2.18 2.22 
61 Ib. or over but less than 62 .................- 2.40 2.10 2.18 2.19 
OO f.. oF OVE Dat Bene WOO. GE ion ck cee y esc scece 2.40 2.10 2.18 2.16 
57 1D. or over But tess WOW OD . 2... oc.cccacesseves 2.32 2.03 2.10 2.13 
SS. 0. OF Over Ber Wee TON BF won no sce vicccaasasins 2.32 2.03 2.10 2.10 
57 Ib. or over but less than 58 .................. 2.32 2.03 2.10 2.07 
55 Ib. or over but less than 57 ..............000- 2.25 1.95 2.03 2.04 
55 Ib. or over but less than 56 ..............000% 2.25 1.95 2.03 2.01 
Less than 55 Ib ee BORK Wk ais RO wen aaa m mae 2.25 1.95 2.03 1.98 
Table 2—Wheat Support Prices in Eire, 1957-58 
Weight of grain per bushel Aug.-Nov. December Jan.-July 
————Dollars per bushel 

Oe ON tear oh scabs se atemeseme as 2.21 2.28 2.36 
> Ee. ep eer Dak Gree Ce ics oe sinis cas csaciense 2.18 2.25 2.33 
Se . Or OVOP Bit Wes TON GD ook isos accdisecaeds 2.15 2.22 2.30 
GF Gh. or over Het Hees TRO Ge co.cc ccsicsssccavcess 2.12 2.19 2.27 
G6 He. oF Over Het 1666 THEO Bl ...onn ce cadioccecens 2.09 2.16 2.24 
5? ib. or over but less than 60 .......cccccscccens 2.06 2.13 2.21 
58 Ib. or over but less than 59 ...........0..0e eee 2.03 2.10 2.18 
fe 6 le er re 2.00 2.07 2.15 
56 Ib. or over but less than 57 ..............00008- 1.97 2.04 » 
Oe Ts ar CR ee GO GH: BB nooo gsc vin eericsvnsss 1.94 2.01 2.09 
RE EG Go 54.4 <4 eas ced bs oe eas awoenseenken es 1.91 1.98 2.06 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours ~ carefully selected 
wheats. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














SINCE 1879 


MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
® 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 
























KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and. Company 
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what different schedule of deduc- 
tions. A change made in the regula- 
tions regarding moisture content ef- 
fective in 1957-58 provides for the 
payment of bonuses for less mois- 
ture than the permissible maximum. 
A bonus of 15¢ bu. is added to the 
price of millable wheat if the mois- 
ture content is 22% or less, and 
7.5¢ bu. if the moisture content is 
above 22% but not more than 25. 
Growers may sell wheat only to 
licensed millers or their licensed 
agents, licensed grain dealers and 
licensed distillers. They may, how- 
ever, also sell to others for seed, and 
to persons who obtain special per- 
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mits from the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. 
Price Application 

In Eire, the support prices apply 
to wheat delivered by growers to 
purchasers’ premises in cases where 
those premises are nearer to the 
farm than the nearest port, railway 
station or canal depot. In other 
cases, they apply to wheat delivered 
by the grower to the port, railway 
station or canal depot nearest his 
premises. If a purchaser accepts de- 
livery at grower’s premises, he is 
required to deduct 3¢ bushel from 
the price as his remuneration for 
collection and transportation. The 


prices at which grain dealers sell 
wheat are also fixed by the govern- 
ment. 

The general policy of the Eire gov- 
ernment is to discourage expansion in 
wheat production and to encourage 
production of feedgrains and live- 
stock. The government has_ been 
aiming at a volume of wheat pro- 
duction equal to 75 to 80% of do- 
mestic requirements. The average 
reduction of 12.7% in support prices 
from 1954-55 to 1955-56 was to im- 
plement that policy. 

However, pressure from farmers 
made it necessary for the govern- 
ment to restore part of the reduc- 








Aeroglide Corp. 

American Molasses Co. 

Appraisal Service Co. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Bartlett & Co. 

Bay State Milling Co. 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 

Bunge Corporation 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 

Cargill, Inc. 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

Continental Grain Co. 

Corpus Christi Public Elevator 

6. C. A., Me. 

Early & Daniel Co. 

Eckhart Milling Co. 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. 








First National Bank 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

General Mills, Inc. 

Grippeling & Verkley 

Hallet & Carey Co. 

Harris County Houston Ship 
Channel Navigation District 

Hot Spot Detector 

Inland Mills, Inc. 

International Milling Co. 

Interstate Grain Corp. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 

Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. 

Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr. 

Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 

Lamson Bros. & Co. 


THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


IN THE 1956 ALMANACK 


Leval & Co., Inc. 
Loken & Co., a/s 


Meelunie, N. V. 


Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Nellis Feed Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 


Osieck & Co., v/h 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
PTC Cable Co. 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Macdonald Engineering Co. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


Mennel Milling Co., The 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Novadel Flour Service Division, 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 

Osborne McMillan Elevator Co. 





Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
UhiImann Grain Co. 
Van Dusen Harrington Div., 

F. H. Peavey & Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
White, Bob, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Zeleny Thermometer Co. 








Place your Advertising Early 


Final forms close 
March Ist 


ror Ohle-Northwestern-Miller 
1957 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 


1957 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 30, 1957, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred: to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


advertising. 





Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1957 ALMANACK will be 


these departments, with their own material, 


such as 


FLOUR: 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS: 


Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 





GRAIN: 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 


BAKING: 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Latest Census Data 


FOREIGN: 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 
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tion in 1956-57. Wheat production 
declined from about 85% of domes- 
tic requirements in 1954-55 to about 
75% in 1955-56. Officials of Eire’s 
Department of Agriculture now esti- 
mate that the 1956-57 wheat crop 
will equal and possibly exceed the 
399,000 long tons produced in 1955- 
56, despite a decline of 18,000 acres 
in area and extremely unfavorable 
weather conditions during harvest. 
The average moisture content of the 
1956 crop is running about 25%, or 
2% more than a year ago. 

As a result of delay in harvesting 
because of continuous rainfall, a 
substantial part of the 1956 crop 
sprouted before delivery to mills. 
The latter at first rejected such 
sprouted wheat but agreed to accept 
it when the Minister of Agriculture 
agreed to modify existing regulations 
requiring flour mixtures to contain 
at least 75% local wheat. In order 
to reduce the excess maltose de- 
rived from sprouted wheat, the gov- 
ernment accordingly authorized a 50- 
50 mixture of local and imported 
wheat. 

However, mill tests indicated that 
an acceptable flour could be made 
from a mixture of 60-65% local 
wheat and 35-40% imported grain. 
A mixture of this approximate pro- 
portion, therefore, will be used this 
year until all actually millable 
sprouted grain has been utilized. A 
portion of the sprouted wheat is un- 
millable and will have to be used for 
feed. 

It appears likely that the 1956-57 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


o 
Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & La Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 
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gwen Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
| from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
= | facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
— OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 
J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
— 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
, 3 ie 
To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance - 
*"\ from Country-Run aa 
| Wheat located in Paty 
the heart of -> 
i America’s foremost ‘ 
| wheat producing 
section. 
FLOUR | INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
You can’t buy a better flour ° Or get a better value | MANAGED 
Or receive better service * Or be in better hands — 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
WO etary MILLING CO. 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA - Ms PHERSON, Bice sat ei 3D usta 
Saye at ey oes ayer or gag 33 
TRATT -THEIS GRAIN CO 
STRATTON ° 
eo -—=<* 
FraNK A. THEI!S, Pres. ‘ os “ 
Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
ee Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
e-<~eo 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 
A 


Y “MEELUNIE” 


SAN (Flour and Starch Union, 
| iN Ltd.) 
a) Y 


SZ Heerengracht 209 


Pr>~/ 
v7 


? re AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street ASGOW, Cc.2 
a... oF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘D1PLOMA,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 











wheat import requirements of mills 
will reach 150,000 long tons (14.9 
million bushels), at least 30,000 tons 
of which will be U.S. No. 2 Pacific 
soft white wheat and possibly 120,- 
000 tons of Manitoba hard spring. 
The 1957 wheat acreage is expected 
to be about the same as in 1956. 


Grain Importers, Ltd., a govern- 
ment agency, is the sole importer of 
grains. Imported wheat ordinarily is 
allocated to millers in such amounts 
as are required to comply with a 
milling quota of 25 to 30% imported 
(hard) wheat and 70 to 75% domes- 
tic (soft) wheat. The amount of im- 
ported wheat allocated to a miller 
within that 25 to 30% range and 
the resulting proportion of domestic 
wheat used depends on whether he 
makes flour for the household or for 
the bakery trade. However, as above 
stated, the milling quotas for the 
1956-57 marketing year were relaxed 
to permit utilization of the large 
quantity of sprouted wheat delivered 
by Eire farmers this year. Until all 
of the millable sprouted wheat has 
been used, millers will be allocated 
imported wheat to the extent of 35 
to 40% of their total requirements. 
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WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN <« 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. | 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. 0.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 





EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Telex 046871 


Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “‘Philip,’’” Dundee 





FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N., V., 
Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 














47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Anno 1876 


Hy ERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
NDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium - Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 
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Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & yoo A Gre. 
52 Mark Lane LOND E.C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, Somat AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 





and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ_LOUR  onestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





| Oee 








Cable Address: ‘‘DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport”’ 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. = Baltimore 1-0338 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 


e._4 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HO. 
Aifiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 





* Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN” 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 








Evans Milling Co., Ine. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND , U. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











GRAIN SERVICE 
Gvewwhee 





=—s 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha om 
: . i 
Per Galveston 
a Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





FROM 
| EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
ee 
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Teacher: ‘Now, 
two eggs here and three over there 
and six more, how many will there 
be altogether?” 


Johnny, if I lay 


Johnny: ‘Personally, I don’t think 
you can do it.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

First Burglar: “Someone’s knock- 
ing at that door. What’ll we do?” 

Second Burglar: “Let’s jump out 
of the window.” 

First Burglar: “But we’re on the 
13th floor of this hotel.” 

Second Burglar: “Listen, brother 
this is no time to get superstitious.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

A little boy had been to Sunday 
School for the first time, and when 
asked what they did, he said: “Every- 
body sang.” 

“What did they sing,” 
mother. 

‘I don’t know what the rest of 
them sang,” he informed her, “but I 
sang Casey Jones.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

A small boy came home from 
school one day proudly exhibiting a 
book which he said he had won in 
a natural history contest. 

“How did you do that?” 
mother. 

“The teacher asked how many legs 
an ostrich had and I said three.” 

“But an ostrich has only two legs,” 
his mother replied. 

“Well, all the rest of the class said 


four.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

Jones came back from his vaca- 
tion proud of his bulging muscles. 
“Look at these arms,” he bragged. 

His co-workers admired his mus- 
cles and asked if he got them from 
rowing. 

“From rowing?” Jones _ replied 
scornfully. “I got them from pulling 
fish into the boat!” 


¢¢ 

A reader described an unusual ex- 
ample of business acumen. In a re- 
mote section of the South the owner 
of a private ferry boat has posted a 
large sign at the dock. It reads: ‘‘Pas- 
sengers must pay in advance as the 
boat leaks.” 


asked the 


asked his 














Chicago. « 





Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 


New York 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


Minneapolis 
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Flour Shipments from 
Vancouver Declined 


During 1956 


VANCOUVER — Flour shipments 
from this port during 1956 showed a 
decline from the previous year but 
were slightly higher than those for 
1954. Clearances in the past year to- 
taled 2,599,460 bbl. which compares 
with 2,741,569 bbl. the previous year 
and 2,570,788 bbl. in 1954. 

However, the figures just released 
for December, 1956, show some im- 
provement over the earlier months 
and also in the same month in 1955. 
The December clearance was 235,280 
bbl. against 174,147 bbl. in Novem- 
ber and 232,846 bbl. in December, 
1955. Increases in the latest month 
were recorded in clearances to the 
Philippines, Central America, Japan 
and Hong Kong. 

Following are the December ship- 
ments by countries: Philippines 128,- 
451 bbl.; Central America 24,986; Jap- 
an 21,772; Hongkong 21,511; West 
Indies 12,990; Thailand 9,873; Straits 
Settlements 7,874; Panama _ 3,723; 
Colombia 1,020; United Kingdom 714; 
and India 38 bbl. 

For the year 1956 the movements 
to the Philippines, Central America, 
West Indies, Hongkong and Japan 
were lower while shipments to the 
Straits Settlements were better. 
Clearances to the largest market, the 
Philippines, were 1,350,569 bbl. the 
past year against 1,431,425 bbl. the 
previous year. Other shipments last 
year and in 1955 were: Central Amer- 
ica 265,000 and 350,000; West Indies 
220,000 and 304,000; Hongkong 175,- 
000 and 177,000; Japan 151,000 and 
171,000; Straits Settlements 108,000 
and 85,000 bbl. 
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A TRULY 


BEAUTIFUL 


wr 
RESORT \) , 


7] 


: X be 
.Y 
The Arizona epee > DA 
in the Phoenix j 
sunshine, is one of fi 
world’s loveliest 
resort hotels. 1400 
——s acres of lawns, 
gardens, desert and mountains. 


Golf—own, private, uncrowded, 
18-hole, championship course 
at your door—as everything else 
for your enjoyment. 


50 cabanas around colorful, 
gay pool area . . Bungalows — 
garden suites—same quick 
service as main hotel. Day-long 
activities for children. 


Nightly dinner-dancing . . 
latest movies in hotel theater. 


ARONA VEMARe 
BILIMORE eas 





Mr. George Lindholin, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C-3, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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The nice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








Millers 
Hicu GRADE SPRING WHEAT FLouRS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


















Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 


is your prime ine (utes af eonenatn 
grediont! That's Belmont 


Jennison Co. 


id of Quality and Service” 






576 ded Siihieian emai 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 











Kansas City, Mo. 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Ask for more details. 
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program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
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a ‘N&T DYOX unit in use at the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 
chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gas is made automatically 
as it is needed and the daily making-up 
of new batches is not required. 

















@, The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 
5000 cwt. 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
JSES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 





a W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 


Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- improvement. 

sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using ris 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. i 2 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 

includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 

Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 

efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and ot é 

maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. /f 

In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 

skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan ‘ | 

eo ==. to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. i \ 























The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the mary flour mill- 


ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of “at _ . \ : 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete a r: 
flour service. a 


a Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley, 
superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know that their flours are 
whiter and brighter because of W&T Flour Treatment. 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Remember your first slice of bread? Or the first 
great day when you were so grown up that you 
could fix your own sandwich? 

Chances are 1,000,000 to 1 you can’t remember. 
Bread becomes one of life’s most exciting experi- 
ences early in childhood. And no other food stays so 
constantly important throughout the individual’s 
entire lifetime! 

Bread and civilization began together. Bread is 
still one of the most powerful ideas in the lifetime 
experience of the average person. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


General Mills believes that bread will keep its 
place in the minds and hearts of all people as long as 
millers and bakers continue to carry on the age-old 
tradition of unceasing change for the better. To that 
end, General Mills spends thousands of man-hours 
and dollars every year in research aimed toward 
making tomorrow’s bread even better than today’s. 


General 


Mills 











